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INSTALLATION IN PASADENA 
William W. Wilcox 


On Sunday evening, March 5, Throop 
Memorial Universalist Church of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., was the scene of an interesting 
and beautiful ceremony, the installation of 
Rev. Robert Cummins as minister of the 
church. Long before the hour appointed 
for the service, the ushers were busy wel- 
coming the congregation. Universalist 
friends from the neighboring churches of 
Los Angeles, Riverside and Santa Paula 
were arriving. The interior of the church, 
with its lights and flowers and its beautiful 
ecclesiastical architecture, presented a 
worshipful atmosphere for the ceremony. 
The chancel was decorated with sprays of 
yellow blossoms of acacia and branches of 
red and pink blossoms of flowering fruit 
trees. 

The organ prelude, ‘‘First Movement of 
the Sonata.in E Minor,” by Rogers, was 
played by the organist of the church, 
Willard G. Smith. The choir entered 
singing the processional hymns, “God is in 
His Holy Temple” and “Holy, Holy, 
Holy.”’ At the same time a group of eight 
clergymen and one layman entered the 
chancel. The invocation was given by 
Rev. Ray Darwin Cranmer of the First 
Universalist Church of Santa Paula. The 
congregation sang the Doxology. Dr. 
Edward Archibald Thompson of the First 
Congregational Church of Pasadena read 
the Scripture lesson. The prayer of 
dedication was said by Dr. Leslie E. 
Learned of All Saints Episcopal Church of 
Pasadena. The preacher of the occasional 
sermon was Dr. Theodore G. Soares of the 
Neighborhood Church of Pasadena and 
professor of ethics in California Institute of 
Technology. The charge to the minister 
was given by Dr. John H. Hackenberg of 
Pasadena. The charge to the people was 
given by Dr. Clyde Sheldon Shepard of 
the First Universalist Church of Los 
Angeles, secretary of the California Uni- 
versalist State Convention. The ceremony 
of induction into office was performed by 
Dr. Willard Chamberlain Selleck of All 
Souls Church of Riverside, president of 
the California Universalist State Conven- 
tion. Dr. Selleck was assisted by Louis 
Koch, president of the trustees of the 
church, and by Dr. Shepard. The newly 
installed minister, Rev. Robert Cummins, 
pronounced the _ benediction. During 
the service the congregation sang the 
hymns, ‘One Holy Church of God Ap- 
pears” and “‘Sov’reign and Transforming 
Grace.” The choir sang the anthem, 
“How Lovely Are the Messengers,” by 
Mendelssohn, and John Ganton, baritone, 
sang “Open the Gates of the Temple.” 
The service ended with the recessional 
hymn, “Our Parting Hymn of Praise,”’ 
followed by the chimes response and by 
the organ postlude, Wagner’s ““Tannhauser 
Overture.”’ 

Throughout this service, so well arranged 
and so beautifully carried out, there was a 


AN 


spirit of consecration and earnestness that 
deeply impressed all who were present. 
Seldom does it happen that clergymen of 
such outstanding intellectual and spiritual 
force are grouped at the same time about 
one pulpit—an Episcopalian, a Congrega- 
tionalist, a Methodist, a Unitarian, and 
four Universalists. Dr. Soares, Unitarian, 
is the minister of a Pasadena church that 
counts among its members the great 
scientist, Dr. Robert A. Millikan. Dr. 
Learned and Dr. Thompson are ministers 
of two of the prominent churches in South- 
ern California. Dr. Hackenherg is a re- 
tired Methodist minister residing in Pasa- 
dena. For four months, before the arrival 
of Mr. Cummins, Dr. Hackenberg served 
Throop Memorial Church as minister, and 
he is much beloved by the people. Dr. 
Selleck as a preacher and a writer is well 
known to readers of the Christian Leader, 
and is loved and revered ky Universalists 
of Southern California as a _ spiritual 
leader. 

The key-note running through the ser- 
vice was the friendly and sincere expression 
of common fellowship among those who 
are followers of the same Master and are 
striving to serve their fellow men. 

Rev. Robert Cummins came to the 
Pasadena church in January from the 
First Universalist Church of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

He was received with a most friend- 
ly welcome, not only by the people of his 
own church, but by the ministers of Pasa- 
dena and all people with whom he has 
come in contact. He has won the approval 
and affectionate regard of all. 

* * 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Sunday, Feb. 12, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
was dedicated in North Carolina to Inter- 
racial Friendship. At Outlaw’s Bridge 
the pastor preached on ‘‘Good-will be- 
tween white people and colored people.” 
He said, “I am convinced that good will 
between the races is possible, that it is the 
best policy,’ and he pleaded for better 
educational opportunities for the colored 
people. On the following Sunday the plea 
for interracial good-will was made by the 
superintendent of the Sunday school, Mrs. 
Eliza Outlaw, the moderator of the church, 
Mr. M. W. Sutton, and Mr. Ben Frank 
Outlaw. 

At Christian Hill on Feb. 19, the pastor 
preached to a large congregation, his sub- 
ject being ‘The Village Blacksmith.” 
Interest was greatly stimulated by the 
participation of the Indian Springs school, 
a number of the children bringing draw- 
ings of the blacksmith in his shop and the 
children looking in on their way home from 
school, as described by Longfellow in the 
poem. 

Christian Hill withdraws the appeal 
for help to buy a piano and is returning the 
contribution received from Massachusetts. 
We thank you all the same. 


John T. Fitzgerald. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


SUGGESTED TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 
We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the Respon- 
sibility of Man, the Leadership of Jesus, the Victory of 
Good, and the Life Everlasting. Amen. ; 
x OX 


HUMANISM STATES ITS CASE* 

UMANISM is fortunate to have an advocate 

like Professor Auer. This interesting Hollan- 

der, resident in the United States since 1902, 
a teacher in two great institutions, writes with the 
kindling warmth of a true scholar and the detachment 
of a scientist. 

The book contains six lectures delivered on the 
Lowell Foundation in 1932. The titles are illuminat- 
ing: 1. The Historical Background. 2. Humanism 
and Metaphysics. 3. Humanism and Ethics. 4. 
Humanism and Religion. 5. The Criticism of Hu- 
manism. 6. The Future of Humanism. 

Those who want to drive humanists out of the 
Christian Church ought to get acquainted with men 
like Professor Auer. Almost he persuadeth us that 
he himself has a God. He goes right up to the thresh- 
old of the temple, but stops at the door. And yet 
he seems to know that there isa temple. Far better to 
stand on the steps and minister to the lepers and 
beggars than to go inside oblivious of their misery. 
We can not press the analogy too far, for Professor 
Auer in fact is teaching Tufts and Harvard men. But 
why stop on the steps? Why be so sure that if one 
turns Godward he forsakes man, or if one turns man- 
ward he must give up God? Why argue that if man 
had not had faith in himself and in his fellows he 
would not have overcome hardships and survived? 
Isn’t that a part of the mental make-up of practically 
everybody in Protestant churches, and Catholic, too? 

And why be so humble and open-minded on 
practically everything until we come to the question 
of God, and then be so sure that man made God be- 
cause man needed God when man was licked, and 
that this man-made God of hardship and panic is the 
whole story? 

But this is not quite fair to Auer. There stands 
the temple. The path goes past it, the writer turns 
his back on it, he disappears along the hedgerows 
where men are plowing, sowing, ditching, weeding, but 

*Humanism States Its Case. By J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, 
Ph. D., Professor of Church History in Harvard University and 
Tufts College. Beacon Press, Boston. Price $2.00. 


all at once out of the bushes he comes to the back door. 
“Man,” he writes, “is a part of a larger whole. There 
is outside of him that, the nature of which we do not 
fully understand, but which beyond doubt affects his 
life.” 

It is the “absolute,” the “unlimited,” that bothers 
the humanist, and we must appreciate his reasons. 
He wants the definite, the limited, the relative, be- 
cause they belong to the things here and now, mean 
something in terms of progress, and serve human 
needs. The only answer we can make is that an ab- 
solute, objective, unlimited God means much more 
in terms of human need. Here we come to an im- 
passe. Who can tell which is best for man? The only 
proof we can offer is demonstration by the lives we 
lead, and we theists had better watch out that hu- 
manists do not argue us to a standstill here. 

Dr. Auer takes strong ground in support of the 
contention that humanists can worship and lead in 
worship. He holds that man can have a rich and 
satisfying religion without God. It would be folly 
to deny his right to redefine religion, or God, or wor- 
ship, or any other word. Knowing the intricacy of the 
human mind and having faith in the greatness and 
goodness of God, we should be the last to say that 
there can be no true prayer or worship in humanist 
churches. We simply affirm our own right not to 
cheapen these great words, and we give our brother 
the right to put any meaning into them he chooses. 
And yet in the chapter dealing with religion we come 
back to the temple again. ‘‘Humanism can not pre- 
dict how far man can travel into the unknown regions. 
Will he find sure evidence for the existence of God? 
The answer fails, but many humanists hope that this 
will prove to be the case. Surely they do not desire 
to be considered atheists, nor would they deem this 
just, because they do not believe that any one who 
seeks with all of his might the highest that may be 
found, should be so called.” 

In the two last chapters Dr. Auer states some 
criticisms of humanism and answers them. Humanism 
emphasizes intellect and ignores feeling, say its 
opponents. It lacks not only emotional life but a 
sense of sin. It leads to man’s adoration of self. 
It is unwilling to admit the value of over beliefs. It 
has tremendous faith in man’s unproved future, but 
no faith in unproved facts outside of man. 

Humanism is an overvaluation of man in him- 
self and an undervaluation of man in his cosmic re- 
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lations. But, says Dr. Auer in reply, when humanism 
is no longer fought it will cease to be one-sided. It 
may have an emotional content now which it conceals. 
As it goes on and permits its emotional and imaginative 
life to develop, it may grow those “‘over beliefs’? which 
it lacks. Why should it be less daring in faith than 
theism? ‘Why should we confine over beliefs simply 
to God and immortality?” ‘What greater proof of 
faith is there than the conviction that good within man 
will in the end be victorious over evil?” Over beliefs 
should perform some useful function. Why are 
theists so often pessimists and humanists optimists? 
Are the over beliefs of the humanists really mightier 
in inspiring creative living than the over beliefs of 
theists? 

What is sin? If it is a dire sense of human 
shortcomings, humanists have it. If it is a con- 
sciousness of moral imperfection so profound that men 
flee to a higher power, humanists do not have it,and do 
not want it. 

As for the place of humanism in modern thought, 
“a, system which has for its ultimate end the sub- 
stitution of stronger men for weaker men and social 
justice for social injustice must have survival value.” 

If all discussion of this subject in the past had 
been as free from top-loftiness and contempt as Dr. 
Auer’s book, there would have been little bitterness 
stirred up in this debate. The spirit in which he 
carries on the discussion sets a pattern for all of us. 
The book is worth careful reading. In proportion as 
it deepens our faith in men like the writer, it is likely 
to deepen our faith in the God who made him. 

* * 


CONFIDENCE AND GOOD NATURE 
EWSPAPERS and letters from all over the 
United States reflect what the Boston Herald 
calls “an amazing mood of confidence and 
good-nature.”” The vast majority of people are laugh- 
ing at themselves, their neighbors, and the times. 
The cartoonists are getting in their best licks. Baby 
is shown stoutly defending his penny bank against the 
onslaught of “papa.” 

As the Herald puts it: ‘““The peopleseem to have a 
reservoir of character and good sense which they can 
tap when the necessity arises.” 

As consistent Universalists put it: ‘Faith in man is 
justified. Truth is stronger than error. Right is 


stronger than wrong.” 
* * 


SUPPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


UPPORT of the President of the United States 
by citizens of all parties is one of the cheering 
factors in a crucial hour. Republicans as well 

as Democrats have backed the Chief Executive in his 
work to put banks on a solid foundation, cut govern- 
ment expense and restore confidence. We have never 
seen more widespread backing of an official. The 
address of the President on the radio, clear, frank, 
friendly, confident, gave people the feeling that the 
country and its government essentially are sound, 
but that the help of all citizens is required. So co- 
operation becomes an act of patriotism. 

Most illuminating is the opposition of some of the 

idiers of the World War and their political agents. 


It reveals the power of that veteran octopus that 
had its stranglehold on Washington. It is doubtful if 
that hold could ever have been broken in normal 
times. Only the financial crisis and an aroused elec- 
torate could have done it. It became a dramatic fight 
between the country as a whole and a clique. 

How the veterans’ organizations would have 
grown in public esteem if they had done the big, 
patriotic thing in the emergency and said, “Let us 
rally to the support of Roosevelt as we did to Wilson 
in ’717.”’ But they fought to the last ditch and were 
beaten. Their defeat is almost as momentous as 
putting a new foundation under the banks. 


*k * 


MARCHES BREAST FORWARD 


ONTH after month work on the tower and 
| parish house of the Old South Church, Copley 
Square, Boston, has gone on. Five hundred 
thousand dollars have been put into the two projects. 
Now completion is in sight and use has begun. On 
Ash Wednesday the first service was held in Gordon 
Chapel, and on the Sunday following the chapel was 
dedicated. Dedication of the main structure comes 
later. 

Recently Dr. Stafford, the pastor, took us over 
the new buildings. Now we can understand the re- 
mark of a widely traveled church school worker, 
“They have the finest parish house east of the Missis- 
sippi, and one of the finest in the United States.” 

Gordon Chapel, named after George A. Goidon, 
the most famous pastor of the church, is a little Gothic 
masterpiece seating 250 people, with a beautiful 
chancel and an organ equal in tone and quality to the 
great church organ. Opening out of this chapel is a 
children’s chapel, exquisite in proportions, on which 
work is still being done. Off the Gordon Chapel are 
commodious coat rooms, a rather unusual feature in a 
church. Adequate automatic elevators carry people 
to the mezzanine and to the three stories above. 

On the second floor is the Mary Norton Hall, 
named after the woman who gave money for the first 
church of the Old South organization in 1677. Arches 
and columns on one side of the hall—just suggested on 
the wall opposite—give beauty and relieve thestiffness 
often associated with such large places. The stage is 
fully equipped for plays. ‘The kitchen adjoining this 
hall is the most perfect thing of the kind we have ever 
seen. Already 320 people have been served at dinner 
in this hall at one time. Nine hundred and eighty- 
eight were served the first week. 

The many class rooms, large and small, the richly 
finished rooms of the Woman’s Alliance, the pastor’s 
office with far view and generations of books looking 
down on the occupants, the magnificent board room, 
all will be written up in due time. Enough to say here 
that sunshine pours in almost everywhere. In the 
tower part, which is a four or five story foundation for 
the high tower of to-morrow, if ever it is to be built, 
there are other rooms, a study for Bliss, the associate 
pastor, storage rooms—what not. To the old Gordon 
home adjoining the parish house new entrances have 
been made, and there the church offices will be kept. 
Off in the other direction ways lead to the main 
church. 
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To the casual on-looker there is significance in 
the construction work which has given so many em- 
ployment all through the hard times. 

To the student of churches there is significance 
in the emphasis in such a building upon the importance 
of religious education, both for adults and children, 
and upon social activities for the diverse groups of a 
great city church. 

To the members of the Old South there must be 
significance in the fact that they have made their 
decision.. They will stay down town, and not seek the 
easier berth of a neighborhood church. They will lay 
their foundations deep in an educational center where 
thousands of young folks come for their training. 
They will make of their church a preaching point, but 
something vastly greater than a preaching point—a 
church with a well-rounded program for a naodern 
metropolis. 

Other churches are hauling down the flag in 
Boston. Fortunate it is for religion, for the precious 
beliefs of the free churches, for life as followers of 
Jesus ought to live it, that here is a corporation that 
will not shirk hardship or run away from the duty of 
the hour. 


* OO 


THE DEAN OF OUR EDITORIAL GROUP 

MOS R. WELLS, editor of the Christian Endeavor 

World for a generation, was as full of orthodoxy 

as he was free from fundamentalism. The 
orthodox and fundamentalist may state belief in the 
same words, but one is tolerant and the other intoler- 
ant. The orthodox live in peace with liberals. The 
fundamentalists seek to harry them out of their posi- 
tions in the churches. 

Amos R. Wells, by training, by conviction, by ex- 
perience, was orthodox. He wrote the Peloubet’s 
Notes for years. He was the author of a hundred 
books. By training, conviction, experience, he also 
was conservative in social and economic matters, but 
he was no die-hard Tory. His attitude toward the 
radical in economics was like his attitude toward the 
liberal in religion, friendly, inquiring, sympathetic. 
And more than once he would say to liberal and to 
radical, ‘“Bully! Go on.” 

If we look for explanations in environment, we 
find these factors in the making of the man: He was 
reared in Antioch College, a really great institution. 
He worked for a good part of his life in the National 
and International Christian Endeavor Societies—a 
movement that always has succeeded in getting 
- across frontiers and barriers of every kind. He served 
in journalism which helps men keep their feet on the 
ground. He wrote poetry which helps men fix their 
eyes on the stars. 

And back of everything that life was doing to 
him and he was doing to life, there was a man as 
lovable as one could find, for he was essentially loving. 
To his sound judgment as editor, his literary skill, his 
help of brother editors, his interest in all the varied 
activities of the Authors’ Club, his devotion to the 
artistic and beautiful, his high sense of honor, his 
capacity for friendship, all testify who came within 
the range of his influence. 

The Dean of our editorial group in Boston has 


left us, but not in weakness. He stands erect as we 
see him for the last time—a cheery smile on his face. 
He is at a turn of the road, not the edge of a precipice, 
and he waves his hand and walks on. 


eS 


CRY OUT AGAINST THE NAZIS 


E talk about the Japanese flouting the public 
sentiment of the world, but what about the 
Hitlerites? 

The dreaded proscription of Jews seems to be 
starting. Responsible ministers in Germany have de- 
clared in public addresses that never will they use the 
police power of the government to protect the stores 
of Jews. It is an invitation to the thugs to do their 
worst. 

Four thousand miles away, and isolated individ- 
uals as we are, we feel helpless. But let us not fail to 
do what we can. We can join our Jewish fellow 
citizens in mass meetings of protest. We can sign 
petitions to our State Department asking it to protest 
against pogroms., We can help rouse the masses of 
Germany who’ are not Jew-baiters and Jew-killers. 
We can watch for other opportunities of service as 
they present themselves. And on our knees before 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, of Isaiah, 
Amos and Hosea, of Jesus himself, we can dedicate 
ourselves to never ending resistance of Hitlerism in 
Germany or the United States. 


K * 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

ND if we had a chance to-day we should start 

for Southern California for our vacation. 

First of all, like everybody else in the United 

States, we should express our sympathy in the earth- 

quake catastrophe and do what we could to help. 

Then we should try to show our confidence in the 

future of California as a place to live, to work, to rest, 

to play. Its natural resources, its climate, its scenery, 

its roads, its people, make it one of the garden spots 
of the world. 

There is danger everywhere. The rule should 
be to take precautions where precautions are possible, 
and have confidence for the rest. 

Control the automobiles, straighten highways, 
inspect roadbeds of railways, and in earthquake zones 
build for earthquakes, but don’t worry about a col- 
lision with Mars or the moon, or pay premiums on in- 
surance against Manhattan or San Francisco sliding 
into the sea. 

* * 
IN A NUTSHELL 


One Federal Street creamery in Boston grabbed 
back a cup of coffee and poured it down the sink when a 
customer offered a five dollar bill. A roadside res- 
taurant handed a five dollar bill back and said, ““We 
can’t change it but you'll be coming this way again.” 


Thrift at this juncture in world affairs passes 
imperceptibly into hoarding, and hoarding most 
perceptibly into treason. 


Somebody must put the new profession of belief 
in form to be said in churches. We have made a be- 
ginning in this issue. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


LXXVII. 


When Roosevelt Took Hold 


Johannes 


=| GREAT crowd milling around in the Union 
c Station, Washington, on a Sunday night, 
excursion trains departing for all points of 

Zs} the compass, citizens, white and black, male 
rae female, jammed in the concourse, eyes glued on 
gates around which were no signs of life, subdued cursing 
as fat men stumbled over suitcases concealed by the 
crowd, unsubdued glaring as fat women lurched heav- 
ily against ditto, cordial farewells in pantomime where 
host and guest became separated, the Federal Express 
for Boston backing down in sections, sleepers, parlor 
cars, coaches, all segregated, a great surge forward, 
passengers butted by baggage, poked by elbows, 
squeezed by revolving hips, and finally the sweet free- 
dom of the platforms, the welcome of porters, the rest 
of the Pullmans—this was the start homeward from 
Washington on March 5. Governors, judges and im- 
portant high-hatted henchmen, with wives, daughters, 
and maiden aunts, and many lesser lights, were on that 
train coming from the inauguration of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as President of the United States. 

There was no warmth to the atmosphere of Wash- 
ington, inauguration week. A high cold wind kept it 
up gustily for several days. The sun was out at times, 
and was most comforting when one could get out of 
the wind. On March 4 the sky was overcast much of 
the day, but the sun peeked through at times and at 
other times tinged some gray cloud with light. There 
was neither snow nor ice in the streets. 

A sister-in-law who is not a journalist was in- 
vited to address the Vassar Club of her home city on 
the inauguration. She said: “No. I should be foolish 
to try it. There never has been an inauguration so 
fully reported. There never have been so many people 
who have heard everything about it by radio or from 
the newspapers. It would be an old story.”’ I disa- 
greed for two reasons—One: People like to hear about 
what they know about. Two: Nobody has told what 
I saw, and what I saw was different from what all the 
others saw, for I am I, and they are they. So here is 
my story: 

I went to Washington two or three days ahead, 
and felt the stir of anticipation. There was a beautiful 
concert in Constitution Hall by the Washington Sym- 
phony Orchestra for which friends had provided me 
with a ticket. There was a birthday dinner for the 
Madame out in the suburbs, with a young country 
turkey to grace the board and nature lovers to make a 
congenial atmosphere. There were Rosa Ponselle 
and Lawrence Tibbett singing on Friday night. There 
was the reception to the Governors and other dis- 
tinguished guests which we attended by proxy, our 
sister-in-law representing the family—a terrific jam 
it was, too. 

My brother, called suddenly to Chicago on 
Wednesday night, had started for Washington Thurs- 
day night in plenty of time for this reception, only to 

be routed out of his berth somewhere in Ohio and sent 
back to Chicago for Friday. 


There were all manner of interesting things to do 
before the inauguration, but none were so interesting 
to me as to sit at our fourth floor back windows and 
watch the swift traffic, or gaze idly at the gorge of 
Rock Creek, the Taft bridge, the viaduct, Georgetown 
Heights and the distant hills. 

Then came the great day. I am glad that my 
brother arrived Saturday morning, for in meeting him 
I saw the great democratic masses that poured into 
Washington for the day—successors of that crowd that 
tramped all over the White House in muddy boots 
when Andrew Jackson was inaugurated. There were 
few muddy boots, but it was the same rank and file. 
From the trolley I saw long lines outside every res- 
taurant near the station. In the station, the doors of 
lunch-room. and dining-room were closed, with people 
outside waiting their turn. Every seat in the station 
was occupied. Girls sat on the boxed-in radiators, 
their escorts standing near. The concourse was 
packed. Every city and village in Virginia and Mary- 
land had sent its quota. There were the oldest in- 
habitants and the infants in arms. Though it was 
9 a. m. the demand for peanut brittle and chocolate 
bars seemed insatiable. Trains were late, but the 
Liberty Limited from Chicago got in by 9.48. At the 
house there was only time to hand my brother his 
package of sandwiches and take our ownandrun. As 
one correspondent wrote: ‘“‘Wherever on the stands 
you saw people opening packages of sandwiches, there 
you could be sure was some one who had attended 
inaugurations before.”’ We hurried off at 10.20 so 
as not to miss a thing that few see but which to us is 
the most impressive of the day—the departure of 
the outgoing and incoming Presidents from the White 
House. 

We had seats on the north side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue on a stand built against the Treasury Annex, 
next the official stand, in sight of the White House and 
with a good view of the turn that the parade always 
makes at 15th St. and New York and Pennsylvania 
Avenues. We had no more than seated ourselves when 
we saw Hoover and Roosevelt starting from the White 
House portico. In the street in front of us, half a 
hundred motor-cycle policemen started up their en- 
gines simultaneously. At sharp commands, the horses 
of the cavalry wheeled and started, the put-put of gas 
engines and the patter-patter of horses’ hoofs making 
exciting music. The Secret Service men were much 
more active as the party drove through the gates on to 
Pennsylvania Avenue than I had ever seen them before. 
They were on foot running for a little way, on the cars 
standing, packed in other cars flanking the party, 
shielding Hoover and Roosevelt so far as they could 
from bullet or bomb. The open car of the two chief 
figures permitted a good view, and would have per- 
mitted a fatal attack had one been planned. Mr. 
Hoover was a different looking man from what he was 
when he drove through those same gates with Mr 
Coolidge four years before. Mr. Coolidge was a dif- 
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ferent looking man from{what he had been four years 
or six years before. The Presidency takes its toll. 
Hoover had been doing his best to hold things together. 
He had worked like a Trojan in those last days, doing 
everything that he could to help Roosevelt. There 
were few indications that it was appreciated, but it may 
have been. 

Promptly we left the stand for the Cosmos Club, 
which we could reach without crossing a street. There 
in the large drawing-rooms of the old Don Cameron 
house, called the little White House when Mark Hanna 
lived there, with so many memories of famous people 
clustering about it, we sat for two hours hearing what 
our friends heard out in Los Angeles and down in 
Caribou, Me., all that went on in the Senate Chamber 
and out on the historic east front of the Capitol. Later 
I could “check and double check” with my brother, 
who was there. The valedictory of Charlie Curtis, 
“Indian Charlie” of Kansas, who had been in Congress 
forty years, the almost brusque speech of John Garner, 
for some reason which I never could discover one of 
the most popular figures in Congress, the swearing in of 
Harry Byrd and the other new Senators, with full radio 
descriptions of judges, diplomats, Hoover, Roosevelt, 
and the others present kept us entertained. 

I have seen the crowd in front of the Capitol 
from the stands. I have seen the stands and crowd 
from the crowd, and now I am quite content to sit on 
the floor with my head against the upholstered arm of 
my wife’s chair, and get it by radio. My brother said 
that it was a magnificent spectacle. Everybody, 
Republicans and Democrats, in the club paid high 
tribute to Mr. Roosevelt and to his inaugural address. 
I was not carried away with it, although he has my full 
sympathy and support. We got up quickly as the 
exercises closed, took our rugs, our wraps, our thermos 
bottles and our sandwiches, and went back to our 
stand. Theoretically it would have been nicer to 
lunch at the club. Practically it was better to lunch 
on the stand, for we saw the return of Roosevelt. 
Here was no divided attention. Hoover already was 
on the train. Roosevelt came back with the Joint 
Committee, smiling, waving his silk hat, bowing right 
and left, cheered to the echo, the motor-cycle escort 
adding to the din. While he was lunching we had our 
sandwiches and hot coffee—no big feed, just a cheering 
and encouraging snack. I did not feel altogether 
comfortable with our comfort. There were folks whom 
I had seen packed in the Union Station, or standing 
waiting for a little cheap breakfast, now jammed up 
against the curb wherever our exclusive stands gave 
them a chance. By mid-afternoon they began to 
drop, and there was hardly a moment when we could 
not see an ambulance coming or going. Getting to 
our stand we had to force our way through their ranks, 
and they were mainly a hearty, jolly, good-natured 
lot of folks. Those who sat on the stands must have 
had from $2 to $7 each available for tickets, or, what is 
more to the point, they were “distinguished guests.” 

At 2.40 the parade started, and by 4.40 we had had 
our fill. We saw cavalry, artillery, engineers, marines, 
jackies, wonderfully beautiful horses, militia, high 
school cadets, and part of the civilian division. The 
drum majors of the bands were a show all by them- 


selves. The colored band from the Washington schools | 


moved with all the aplomb, grace and natural instinct 
for music and parade that characterize the race. The 
world famous Marine Band, of course, was greeted 
with cheers. 

I had a little argument that night with my brother 
about the Governors. I said: “Did you see Pinchot 
coaxing the cheers from the crowd, with Ritchie of 
Maryland a close second?” He said: “What is a 
Governor for in a parade? I think it is the duty of a 
Governor to rideinan open car and stir up enthusiasm.” 
There are the two viewpoints. I once rode in an in- 
augural parade on the staff of a general with one arm. 
When things got dull along the way he took the bridle 
in his teeth and waved his cap with his good arm. 
That got the crowd. 

In vain we looked for our beloved Governor Leh- 
man of New York, as fine a man as ever held public 
office. Only at dinner did I learn from my brother 
that the Governor had been up all night over in New 
York trying to avert ‘“‘the bank holiday.”’ He did not 
leave his post of duty even for the inauguration of his 
loyal friend. 

One thing we missed by going home early—the 
ovation to Al Smith. Here was the leader of the 
Democratic party, a man of power and conscious of his 
power, who had carried the flag when there was little 
chance of winning, and then had been supplanted by 
his friend when there was. every chance of election. 
Now he was on foot, parading in honor of the man who 
had beaten him. The crowds sensed it and cheered 
him to the echo. As he passed the reviewing stand, 
off came his sik hat in a wide sweeping salute, and 
everybody felt that it was one of the great moments 
of the day. That night in the Cosmos Club one ultra- 
conservative said to another: ““T'wice I have voted 
against Al Smith, but after what he did to-day all I ask 
is one more chance to vote for him.” 

Our dinner that night was late, for the parade 
was late, and the tea at the White House was late, 
and we were waiting for our relatives. But our dinner 
was worth waiting for. We had Victor Friend’s 
creamed mushrooms in glass opened up as an emergency 
ration, for our near-by restaurants were packed, and 
what with fresh scrambled eggs, baked potatoes and 
ice cream fetched in from the corner in a carton, we 
had enough even for guests who had just come from 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s tea. and cakes. 

But it was good to hear about it all—the hectic 
days in New York, the fast trip to Chicago, and in- 
auguration day as some one else saw it. 

The family supper party that night at the White 
House interested me too, with Alice Longworth and 
others of the “Great Theodore’ clan dining with the 
clan that young Theodore out west on the stump called 
the mavericks—the Roosevelts without the Simon-pure 
brand. But if the ‘Great Theodore” had lived he 
would have been there. He would have stumped for 
Hoover, but he would have gone to that supper and 
said: “Now take it easy, Frank. Don’t let this gang 
run you to death. Remember you are the boss. 
Keep a big stick handy. God bless you.” And we 
can never lose sight of the fact that the Great 
Theodore’s own niece is the now first lady of the 
land. 

A fitting close to the day was the artistic way in 
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which my brother got out of going to the inaugural 
ball. He just postponed definite decision, keeping his 
wife interested in telephoning friends, looking at fire- 
works from our bedroom windows, listening to Rosa 
Ponselle and Lawrence Tibbett over the radio, talk- 
ing over the day, until it was too late. He never said 
he would not go, but his silk hat never came out of the 
- box, and his evening clothes never were unrolled from 
the wad into which a hasty trip to Chicago had put 
them. 

So passed the inauguration into history, and 
my contacts with it into my own precious traditions. 
As a young preacher just settled, I sat on a box ina 
grocery in 1901 and saw William McKinley and 
Theodore Roosevelt go by to take high office—McKin- 
ley to his second term as President, Roosevelt to that 
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Vice Presidency so fateful to him and to the nation. 
Four years later came that ride up the Avenue on horse- 
back for T. R. himself as President. Then came Taft 
and the blizzard of 1909, Wilson in 1913 and 1917, 
Harding with Wilson at his side, so broken, in 1921, 
Coolidge in 1925, Hoover in 1929, and now 1933, the 
last of the March 4 inaugurations that Washington 
will ever see. 

One by one they have come and gone, with their 
strength and their weakness, to sit in a spotlight that 
is glorious but merciless. Widely differing men they 
have been all through our history, in the main able 
men, patriotic, anxious to make good. So does this 
new mortal destined for the company of the immor- 
tals long to serve nobly. God give him vision and 
strength. 


The Man on the Barrel 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


Fas ) UPPOSE a man were sitting on a barrel of ex- 
a 8&4) plosives, imagining it to be an ordinary and 
o~ )) therefore reasonably safe resting-place. There 
tnM}} is a lighted fuse attached to that barrel and 

burning steadily. Suppose an onlooker shouts a 
warning: “Look out, you’re sitting on a keg of gun- 
powder and it’s going to explode, and may injure you 
seriously.” Suppose another onlooker shouts: ‘Don’t 
listen to him, but get off quickly. You’re sitting on a 
barrel of nitroglycerine and it will explode and kill 
you quite.” Thereupon the two would-be rescuers 
engage in an argument as to the nature and potency of 
the explosive. “It’s gun-powder,” says one, “‘and it’s 
dangerous.” “No, it’s nitroglycerine, and it’s fatal,” 
says the other. All the while the sitter continues to 
sit, listening to the argument with alternate amuse- 
ment and irritation or contempt. Well, it matters not 
how long the fuse is, whether it be timed for seconds 
or for centuries, if the man sitting on the barrel merely 
continues to sit or educates his children to sit thereon, 
he is a poor foolish fellow. Despite the fact that his 
rescuers are makihg fools of themselves by arguing 
over the nature of what they both agree is an obvious 
danger, the man on the barrel is the worse fool. A 
thoughtful observer would wonder why in the world 
the barrel-sitter doesn’t investigate, and why his ex- 
horters don’t join him and all three of them put out 
the fuse and use the explosive of human restlessness 
and discontent and the human urge for improvement 
to blast some of the rocks and old stumps out of the 
lot, that the flowers of human happiness and the fruit 
of human achievement may blossom and grow in the 
bleak and barren places. 

Perhaps all that is needed to complete this not so 
absurd parable in absurdity is to bring two more 
gentlemen on the scene. The first is a professional 
juggler who does an eccentric budget-balancing act. 
Somewhat to the astonishment of the man seated on 
the barrel, who has not lost all of his common sense, 
this man says: “Your well-meaning friends are wrong. 
There is no explosive in your barrel. The trouble is 
that it is empty and apt to blow over ina strong wind. 
Let me fill it with beer. That will balance you nicely, 
and besides it will make you feel a great deal better.”’ 


The second man is of serious countenance. He 
appears to be a trifle near-sighted, but on the whole 
a great deal more intelligent than the others. Hesays: 
“T don’t believe there is any dangerous explosive in 
your barrel, but I know from the feel of the ground in 
this immediate vicinity that you are seated on quick- 
sands of debt, and that sooner or later you’re going 
under unless you move, and that’s as bad as any ex- 
plosion as far as its effects on you.” 

Now the man on the barrel is, of course, foolish 
in the extreme merely to sit there in the face of all 
these warnings. He will be still more foolish, however, 
if, feeling a bit fidgety and panicky, he calls to a 
number of passing experts and has them determine 
whether or not there is danger in his position, and 
then, having learned that in the opinion of the experts 
the danger exists, he stays on his perch, hoping that 
the thing is after all a temporary and passing phase 
that in time will disappear. 

Well, here is a nation of people perched on an 
agricultural and industrial barrel the width of a 
continent. For years the Marxians and the Com- 
munists have been shouting warnings that the barrel 
is full of high explosive, making themselves slightly 
ridiculous at intervals arguing over the nature of the 
danger. And now come the social planners and the 
technocrats with new warnings and, alas, new and 
fiercer arguments. The nation became nervous and 
apprehensive and sought the advice of experts. A 
case in point is that of a fact-finding commission 
appointed a few years ago by the President of the 
United States to investigate the whole system of law 
enforcement, the courts, court procedure, police and 
police procedure, the administration of justice in 
general and in particular. This commission was 
headed by one of our most learned jurists, George 
Wickersham. After long study the commission issued 
a carefully prepared report packed with significant 
facts. Almost immediately this valuable body of data 
was lost sight of under a barrage of criticism because 
of the commission’s treatment of the prohibition 
question, and under the bandying back and forth by 
the press of catchwords and scareheads taken out of 
the body of the text. I made a careful study of the 
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various phases of the Wickersham Report when it 
came out. It contained many most useful recom- 
mendations; it presented a large and most useful body 
of facts. The American people growled at it, laughed 
at it, and forgot it, finally falling back on the old 
comforting American optimistic hopefulness. If any 
significant reforms have resulted from or have been 
initiated as the result of that study, which cost the 
people no small amount of money, I have missed them. 
I hope there have, but don’t believe it. 

Now that the dust has started to collect on the 
Wickersham Report on the shelves of the Congres- 
sional Library, another commission’s fact-finding re- 
port has been presented to the American people and 
their chosen leaders. This commission, appointed to 
make a study of ‘“‘Recent Social Trends in the United 
States,” although of necessity dealing with the depres- 
sion years as well as those before, was not an outgrowth 
of the depression. It was appointed before October, 
1929. By a curious coincidence this report was given 
to the public just at the time when the country was 
agog over the reported findings of a group of asso- 
ciated engineers who declare that for more than 
twelve years they have been studying the resources, 
the techniques, and the dangers of our national or- 
ganization. 

This group, said to contain among its original 
membership the late Charles P. Steinmetz, is the so- 
called technocrats. They have arrived at what seems 
to me the rather reasonable conclusion that the class 
most largely responsible for the construction, im- 
provement, and running of a technological society 
ought to have something to say about the direction 
of that society. They have slowly gathered an im- 
pressive body of data whose outstanding factors are 
somewhat startling. Both the Hoover Commission 
and the associated engineers have among their num- 
bers many first rate men. They are im fact experts. 
Recently some of the technocrats have been dis- 
-eredited. Much of their data has been questioned. 
Some of their figures have been proved wrong. If, 
however, we dismiss the whole of technocracy because 
of these errors we shall indeed be acting like the man 
on the barrel. 

I could not hope, of course, in this short space to 
summarize properly the reports of these two inde- 
‘pendent bodies of men. I wish rather to touch on 
some significant facts brought out in both, to note 
the fact that some of the outstanding conclusions of 
both coincide, and to make some suggestions apropos 
of the man on the barrel, to whom, after all, we bear 
an uncomfortable resemblance. 

The Hoover commission points out that our 
population increase grows less each year, and that we 
are “rapidly” approaching a “stationary population. 
It goes on to say: “Those who counted on a swiftly 
increasing domestic market must revise their ideas. 
The problem will be to compensate for this trend by 
trying to raise the standards of purchasing power and 
consumption.” Let the business man think that 
over carefully. It is also made clear in the com- 
mission’s report that during 1930 and 1931 there was a 
large drift of city population back to the land, and it 
gives the following warning: “If this tendency con- 
tinues (as it surely will until we recover our economic 


balance) there is danger of developing a large peasant 
population on land which is submarginal for business 
farming, but which will permit self-sustaining farm- 
ing at a low standard of living.” This, for the sake of 
our children and our children’s children, we should 
ponder carefully in our considerations of future 
policies. 

The commission finds “no support’’ for the belief 
that an immense crime wave has engulfed the United 
States. But it makes this significant point: It is 
made clear that “‘a large part of the increase in arrests 
in the last decade is explained by traffic cases which 
increased at about the same rate as automobile regis- 
trations.” I am quite convinced that we should re- 
flect seriously on this fact and the light it throws on 
the possible significance of presently making it legal 
for any irresponsible or thoughtless fellow who hap- 
pens to have an automobile driving license to buy 
and consume alchoholic beverages. 

Among the disturbing factors in this report there 
is at least one comforting element. Child labor in 
the United States has since 1900 decreased steadily 
and greatly. 

Both the Hoover report and the technocrats’ 
pronouncements are in agreement on _ significant 
phenomena of our society. Both point out that 
we have increased our energy supply and consumption 
through machines tremendously during the twentieth 
century. The Hoover Commission finds that our in- 
crease in power equipment from 1899 to 1929 was 
2,510 per cent. Both groups declare that we have 
expanded plants and equipment to a point beyond the 
power of the consumer to buy. They both insist that 
technological improvement is displacing men faster 
than they can be replaced. Both warn us that this 
vicious process is, indeed, speeded up in years of de- 
pression. To quote the technocrats, “Harassed manu- 
facturers and industrialists, desperate to earn enough 
to keep their business going and pay the interest on 
their debts, have faster and faster adopted more 
mechanical improvements, in order to dispense with 
labor, cut costs, and increase output at a cheaper 
price.” 

In the face of all this the Hoover Commission 
recommends among other things “a national Advisory 
Council, including scientific, educational, governmen- 
tal, economic (industrial, agricultural and_ labor) 
points of contact, or other appropriate elements able 
to contribute to the basic social problems of the 
nation.” 

Now, as the proper cue for the man on the barrel 
is to think clearly and to act with reasonable speed, 
so ws ut our proper cue to think clearly and to act with 
reasonable speed. We ought to cease the childish pro- 
cedure of appointing fact-finding commissions and 
then after worrying over them and laughing at them 
forgetting all about them. Let us have done with 
these silly Lucky Friday the Thirteenth Business 
Men’s Prosperity Luncheons, and all kindred super- 
stitious incantations to the elusive spirit of prosperity. 
They are one and all simply manifestations of the 
man on the barrel whistling to keep up his wavering 
courage. 

Let the common man confront his leaders with 
the challenge of the facts. Let us say to those 
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whom we have chosen to govern us: “It’s all right for 
you fellows to appoint expensive fact-finding bodies. 
We don’t begrudge the thousands of dollars appro- 
priated to finance them even in these hard times, if 
you will only try honestly and persistently to act on the 
facts; if you will put away the childish things of political 
partisanship and strive for the common good in the light 
of your new found facts.” 

And finally, “The better functioning of the na- 
tion’s social and economic machinery is a task re- 
quiring discipline and devotion.” What is this, the 
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pronouncement of the preacher breaking in on the 
fact-finders? Not at all. This is the sober conclusion 
of the Hoover Commission on Recent Social Changes. 
Here is no room for rampant, ruthless, or even rugged, 
individualism. Here is a clear call to intelligent, 
ethical co-operation for the common good, a challenge 
both to the leaders and to the led. It is an imperious 
call to a nation of men too long given to the exciting 
but over-dangerous sport of sitting on its barrel hold- 
ing down the lid which is labeled ‘‘Status Quo.”’ Oh, 
man on the barrel, get off! 


Southern Conference Diary 


John Clarence Petrie 


©) UNDAY, Feb. 26: Right after service we started 

& for New Orleans, 440 miles away. The en- 
tire congregation came out of church to see 
(ad us off, my wife and me, the sole delegates 
for Memphis to the Southern Conference of Unitarian 
Churches. A delightful day, bright and warm. We 
had a lunch with us which I began at once. Outside 
of town I took the wheel and the Mrs. ate. As she 
had not mastered the art of drinking in a car moving 
rapidly over a gravel road, I had to stop for her, much 
pleased at my own skill in taking my coffee on the run. 

At dark we arrived at Pickens, Miss., about 180 
miles on our way—not a bad five-hour trip over the 
rough Mississippi roads. Inquiring for a place to 
spend the night, we were sent to a private home. The 
woman of the house did not look her Scotch name, 
nor did she speak with a Southern accent. We had a 
good supper and went across the road to the little 
white church, which turned out to be Baptist. It was 
a union service. The sermon rather bored us at first, 
but toward the end we began pricking up our ears. 
The young preacher insisted that he was a funda- 
mentalist, but his examples of men worthy of imita- 
tion belied the title. Not only Kagawa of Japan and 
the ultra modernist Schweitzer of Africa, but even 
Mahatma Gandhi, were included. This in a hamlet 
of five hundred in middle Mississippi! 

Monday, Feb. 27: We learned from our hostess 
at breakfast that she was born of German parents in 
Indiana. She told of how much more bitter the feel- 
ing against Yankees was when she came South twenty 
years ago. Her mother-in-law was an irreconcilable, 
and when the young bride said, “But, mother, I am a 
Yankee,” she replied, “No you’re not, Honey; you’re 
a German.” 

It rained all day and was cold; but when we 
arrived in New Orleans at 5.30 in the afternoon there 
was still no warning of the deluge to follow. 

Tuesday, Feb. 28: This is Mardi Gras. The 
downpour continued all night long, and it was cold 
and rainy all the forenoon. Mr. Charles Behre, 
president of the Southern Conference, sent his car to 
take us to see the Mardi Gras parade. We sat and 
talked till one o’clock, the rain coming down in tor- 
rents much of the time. The Negro parade scheduled 
for ten o’clock finally got started, but was a sad 
parody of its usual self. The main parade, sched- 
uled for eleven, was finally called off at one o’clock. 
It would have been madness for the people to ride the 


floats in their flimsy costumes in such weather. 
Meantime I had had a marvelous time. 
first meeting with the Rev. Richard W. F. Seebode 
of the Unitarian church in Louisville, and we settled 
everything in the universe from technocracy to the 
once obstreperous humanism. 

At night friends offered to take us to see the 
evening parade, but we preferred to talk to our host 
and hostess, the Rev. George Kent and his wife. 

Wednesday, March 1: Ash Wednesday and a 


bright sun shining. The Conference opened in the | 


afternoon with the reading of the minutes of the last 
Conference at Atlanta, held in 1931. It was a heart- 


ening experience to hear the reports from the various | 
struggling small churches in the South. Everybody | 
spoke of the difficulties of the times, but there was not | 
Indeed, it seemed obvious || 


a hint of a defeatist tone. 
that George Kent’s remark was true, that the very 


obstacles we were trying to meet were drawing the || 
people in our churches together in a friendly co- | 


operation not known in more prosperous days. 


The Conference sermon was preached by Mr. } 
Seebode to-night—a well arranged discourse showing || 
that so long as human dignity is outraged in a single || 
walk of life the work of the successors of Channing is ||f 


yet unfinished. 


Thursday, March 2: We had our business session 


this morning. I read a paper on the Free Church of 


America, which led to a spirited discussion and a/|| 
unanimous resolution of approval of the plan. Mem- |p 


It was my | 


i 


bers of the Atlanta church, where there is a successful 
union, described some of the practical difficulties in 


the way where two parishes unite—difficulties which |p 


exist only so far as the older members are concerned. 


The young people know and feel nothing of the in-|} 


tense denominational feeling that has sometimes 


some bitter things that were said forty years ago when | 
he changed over to the Unitarian ministry, and com-}| 


pared them with the genial tone of the present day 
Universalist writings. 


Universalists were concerned. 


provided for the Southern work. 


after a luncheon where Will Durant spoke graphically} | 
We visitedi/) 


but gloomily of the situation in Russia. 


It seemed to no one present 

that the great ideal of the Free Church could not be} 
worked out immediately so far as Unitarians and)|) 
It was also hoped thatil|) 
with a united church a permanent secretary might bei! 
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the French Quarter and wandered about the antique 
shops—everything very quiet in contrast to the 
bustle of our last visit here in 1927. In the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral I was happily surprised to see the 
little colored children standing in line beside their 
white companions to make their confessions to the 
white priest. After the sharp color line drawn in the 
Memphis churches I felt the contrast. Making in- 
quiry at a Catholic supply store behind the Cathedral, 
I learned that the Negroes in New Orleans, while 
they have churches of their own, may and do attend 
any Catholic church they wish, for mass, confession, 
communion, and other privileges. Also many white 
people go to mass at the Negro churches. ‘The Jo- 
sephites and the Holy Ghost Fathers have done fine 
work here among the Negro Catholics,” said my in- 
formant. “The Negroes make good Catholics, and 
when they get in trouble the courts give them a much 
fairer trial than they get in other Southern places. 
Our priests do not hesitate at all to go into court to 
plead for them.” 

To-night we witnessed the three act comedy, 
“Parson Clapp,” written by Henrietta Otis Shaw, a 
member of the New Orleans congregation. It sets 
forth the story of how Theodore Clapp, founder of 
the New Orleans parish, was driven from the Presby- 
terian church because of his liberalism, an event which 
the parish is celebrating this week in conjunction with 
the Southern Conference. Enacted by the Young 
People’s Society of the church, the sparkling little 
play kept the audience in delighted mood throughout 
the evening. For the first time J have seen what 
religious people have meant by good religious drama. 
This play has everything; it is at once entertainment, 
instruction, and inspiration. Needless to say, it is 
likely to be produced much by the Y. P. groups of 
both our denominations. 

Friday, March 3: We did not finish our business 
yesterday and had to have an extra meeting at nine 
this morning. At it were read the usual resolutions 
against war and the private manufacture of arms that 
are passed at these gatherings. One felt the futility 
of resolutions in these days, but still one wanted at 
least to make a verbal protest. 

The Alliance then held its meeting and listened to 
a delightful talk by Mrs. Thomas G. Reese of Boston, 
president of the General Alliance. I went to town 
and made final arrangements for our trip to Germany 
this summer wa ocean freighter. 

To-night we went to the lovely Temple Mt. Sinai 
to take part in the Jewish worship and again to hear 
Mr. Seebode preach. We grieved to know that we 
should be back in Memphis when, next Friday, John 
Haynes Holmes is to be the preacher at the Temple. 

Saturday, March 4: Inauguration Day.. With 
bank moratoriums all over the country, including 
New Orleans, how pathetically does the country look 
to the new President to help us out. But will Con- 
gress give him power, will it co-operate? Never has 
our land looked to one man, it seems to me, at least 


since the Civil War, as it does to-day to Mr. Roosevelt. 


This afternoon we went out to the old cemetery to 
the tomb of Parson Clapp, to lay wreaths on his tomb 
and to sing Chadwick’s great hymn, “It singeth low 
in every heart,” to the tune of “Auld Lang Syne.” 
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Sunday, March 5: This morning we heard Mrs. 
Reese preach a fine sermon that encouraged us all to 
go on. To-night I was privileged to speak on ‘‘Why 
They Will Come Back to Church.” I have never 
felt so deeply the conviction that we need a Rock of 
Ages in the midst of the trembling transient. 

Monday, March 6: This morning we bade fare- 
well to this lovely city where we have been so iroyally 
entertained, where our faith and courage have been 
renewed. Nothing we have done in the past two years, 
it seems to me, has been so worth while as this con- 
ference. We must not allow the hard times to keep 
us from holding these gatherings. The way our small 
churches are making the fight is brought home to us 
only by the exchange of experiences. It has been a 
week of blessing and of retreat as well of friendly fel- 
lowship. As we pointed the nose of our car northward 
we sang in our hearts, Te Dewm Laudamus. 

Our new officers are: President, Mr. Gustave 
Breaux, of Louisville; vice-president, Mr. Fowler 
Rowlett of Atlanta; secretary, Mr. Theodore G. Hem- 
pelman of Louisville; treasurer, Mr. C. C. Henson of 
New Orleans. They will have a fine task on their 
hands to carry along the spirit generated at the Con- 
ference of 1938. 


**k * * 


WEATHER FORECAST 
Oh, isn’t it funny? 
On days bright and sunny 
With never a cloud in the sky, 
Some person you meet 
As you walk down the street 
Will say, “‘Going to get rain by and by.’’ 


Oh, why should we borrow 
The gloom of to-morrow 
To shadow the sunlight to-day? 
The storm that we fear 
May never come near. 
If it does, it will soon pass away. 


Though Autumn’s bright weather 
For long weeks together 

Oft lingers till late in the year, 
You’ll hear some one grumble 
And timidly mumble 

“Tt’s going to be colder, I fear.’’ 


If there’s snow in the air 
Some one’s sure to declare 
“A big storm 1s now on its way.”’ 
It’s only a flurry, 
So why should we worry 
And spoil our enjoyment to-day? 


If rainy the weather 
For three days together 
““A week of it’? some one will groan. 
But with sun a whole week 
We hear no one speak 
Of the long time the bright sun has shone. 


Oh, when days are pleasant 
Rejoice in the present. 
Foreboding is never worth while. 
We have only to-day, 
So let’s make it our way 
To take what is sent us, and smile. 


Jacksonville, Vt. 
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The Ghaceh School and Easter 


Many of our church schools are still teaching as 
literal history the bodily resurrection of Jesus. The 
beautiful stories of the New Testament which contain 
a mighty truth are taught as if they were true in every 
detail. If we do not teach that an angel came and rolled 
away the stone from Jesus’ sepulchre, what can we 
teach? Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director 
of our General Sunday School Association, is trying to 
find out what some of our good schools are doing. She 
has asked us to co-operate by publishing the replies. 
We do so gladly. 

Our own standpoint is that we ought to implant 
faith in personal immortality; that we ought to teach 
that Jesus lived, died and lives now; that all of our dead 
are alive; that the more we live here the more we shall 
have to start with in any other realm. We have little 
sympathy with substitutes for this faith. We have 
great sympathy with many different ways in which this 
kind of faith may be illustrated and driven home. Weare 
glad to welcome as comrades and friends all who are 
trying to make children live rich, full, beautiful lives, 
whether they use our beliefs or not. Our own convic- 
tion is strong, however, that life is shorn of much of its 
richness, meaning, beauty, without faith in God and 


in personal survival after death. 
The Editor. 


Thoughts on Death as It Affects a Three-Year- 
Old Child 


th) RS. X reports the following experience with 
Q 
ae 


{ 3 reference to her three-year-old daughter, 
ps} Elizabeth: 

“Elizabeth’s grandmother came to us 

last spring because she was ill and there is a good hos- 

pital here. Elizabeth accompanied us on many trips 

to the doctors’ offices and then made many visits to see 

Granny in the hospital. 

“When Elizabeth and I went away in the summer, 
mother was leaving the hospital to stay in our home, 
using what we called ‘Granny’s room,’ because she 
always had it on her visits with us. We expected she 
would be all well when we returned. But she was 
suddenly taken worse and died before we got back, and 
was taken to M, a distant state, for burial. So Eliza- 
beth knew nothing of the death or funeral and there 
was no grave to show her. 

“T told her before we came home that Granny 
wasn’t here any more, but that was all I did tell her. 
She seemed to take it for granted that she had gone 
home again. However, she did overhear conversa- 
tions between her father and me. How much of them 
she understood I do not know. We did not use the 
words ‘dead’ or ‘died,’ but spoke of mother as ‘going 
from us.’ 

“When we arrived home the door of Granny’s 
room was closed, and Elizabeth asked, ‘Is Granny 
asleep?’ ‘No,’ I answered, ‘Granny isn’t here any 
more, see?’ and I opened the door at once. Some 
of what she had heard must have puzzled her, though, 
for she hesitated to enter the room.” 

After that Elizabeth ceased to be happy when 

playing alone, and did not want to let her father or 
mother out of her sight. In fact, as the mother re- 
ports, “she nearly drove me frantic keeping close to 
me every minute of the day.” 


8 
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In answer to an appeal for help, the following 
suggestions were offered for consideration, with the 
full realization that they represented but a sampling 
of possible guesses as to what might be done to help 
Elizabeth through a very difficult experience. 

A child seems to be susceptible to the emotional 
tensions of the adults with whom he associates, the 
more so when mystery shrouds their causes. Might 
this be part of the reason for Elizabeth’s difficulty? 
If so, the strain would be relieved somewhat if there 
could be a conscious lowering of emotional tone when 
conversation centers on the grandmother, even though 
the child is not involved directly. 

A child may be helped by being allowed and en- 
couraged to “‘talk it out.’”” Would it be possible and 
desirable to talk directly with Elizabeth, without 
seeming to thrust the matter upon her, recalling more 
or less casually some of the things the grandmother 
did and enjoyed? This might open up the way for her 
to talk about the matter, and ask questions which 
she may have sensed only dimly, or suppressed def- 
initely. Naturally, this should not be carried to such 
lengths that the situation comes to seem over-serious, 
and the process becomes one of ‘‘talking it in.”’ 

A child wants and deserves honest answers to 
honest questions. Granting that made-up answers 
are apt to ring untrue to a child and lead only to fur- 
ther bafflement, the real question is: What can one say 
to a child, under such circumstances, with complete 
honesty? Perhaps two words of caution may be noted 
at this point. We may help most by giving the child 
only what he asks for, and not all that we have in our 
minds bearing upon the issue; and we may ease our 
own burden (and the child’s too) somewhat, by real- 
izing that we do not have to tell more than we know 
or believe. By trying to reach finality and give too 
great a sense of security, we may build up a tempo- 
rary or false sort of assurance. 

Quite obviously, specific answers will depend 
upon one’s own philosophy of life and his religious 
beliefs, so it is only by way of making suggestions 
that some possible answers to some well-nigh inevit- 
able questions are hazarded: 

Where is she? Gone away. 

Where? We really do not know, or, We think 
she is with God. 

What made her go? She was sick and the doc- 
tors could not make her well. 

Is she sick now? No, she doesn’t feel sick any 
more. 

Will she come back? No. 

Not ever? No; we’re sorry, but she can’t come 
back to us. We can think about her, though, and re- 
member the nice things she did, and how much we 
loved her. 

I want to see her. I know, but we can’t. (Some 
would want to add here the thought of possibly going 
to her some time.) 

A child may be helped in his thinking by learning 
the meanings of words he hears and uses. If the words 
“dead” and “‘died”’ are new to Elizabeth, an approach 
to their understanding might be made through nature. 
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As a means of interpreting a first-hand experience, 
such expressions might be used as, “The flower is 
dead,” ““The bird is dead; he died and left his little 
house.” Showing care for the body by putting it into 
a small box and burying it might give valuable back- 
ground for later experiences connected with human 
beings, or for the time when Elizabeth will see her 
grandmother’s grave. 

Nervousness may be but a symptom which will 
disappear without direct attack. In a situation of 
this kind, there is quite a natural tendency to fear that 
another member of the family may disappear as sud- 
denly and as mysteriously as did the grandmother. 
It might be well to be especially careful, at this time, 
about leaving the child without warning, and every 
effort should be made to return soon and promptly, 
as promised. Some special attention by way of com- 
panionship might be warranted, although one would 
need to be guarded against giving so much satisfac- 
tion in this way that demand for unusual attention 
would continue. New toys and special holiday out- 
ings might enrich Elizabeth’s experiences and take her 
attention away from her loss. 

Some writings may help. “The Child’s Approach 
to Religion,’ by H. W. Fox (Richard R. Smith), 
offers in Chapter VIII, entitled “Hereafter,” helpful 
suggestions concerning the Christian interpretation of 
death and immortality. In Car! Ewald’s_ book, 
“My Little Boy” (Scribner’s), there is an essay called 
“Jean (a dog) Is Dead.” This makes no pretense of 
telling parents just what to say or do on such occasions, 
but shows whzt such an experience meant to one little 
boy and how the father tried sincerely to enter into 
that experience. Perhaps, after all, the most im- 
portant thing it does is to help us understand how 
impossible it is for any one to be fully adequate in 
a situation where death, a mystery of all ages, is in- 
volved. 

To continue the story. Several weeks later, 
Elizabeth seems to have lost her sense of apprehen- 
sion; she plays alone contentedly, and talks naturally 
about her grandmother. As to just what helped her 
most in making the adjustment one can not even guess; 
probably a number of factors entered in, consciously 
or otherwise so far as the parents were concerned. 
The mother makes the following brief report: 

“When Elizabeth was in this state (being nervous) 
we were planning a trip to Granny’s home to look 
after things there and to rent it. It was, of course, 
necessary to explain things more to Elizabeth, as she 
would not find Granny in her home. Her father and 
I talked it overa good deal and my conversation with 
her, quite casually, one morning, was something like 
this: 

“ ‘How would you like to go with mamma and 
daddy to Granny’s house to take care of things?’ ‘Td 
like to go, mother.’ ‘But you know Granny isn’t 
there.’ ‘Isn’tshe? WhereisGranny?’ ‘Granny has 
gone to our Heavenly Father. You know she came 
over to our house because she was all sick and the 
doctors at her home couldn’t make her any better. 
Well, the doctors here couldn’t make her any better 
either, so she has gone to the Heavenly Father.’ ‘Is 
she all sick now?’ ‘No, she doesn’t feel sick any 
more.’ ‘Is she coming back here?’ ‘No, she was all 


sick here. Our Heavenly Father has made her all 
well, and she is going to stay there.’ 

“That seemed to satisfy her. I wasn’t sure how 
much she understood, but when we were getting ready 
to go she ran to her daddy and said, ‘Daddy, Granny 
isn’t at her house, she has gone to our Heavenly 
Father, and she isn’t sick any more.’ 

“When we came back (we are not told what hap- 
pened on the visit) and brought some of Granny’s 
things she seemed content, and said we’d take care of 
Granny’s things for her. Nowshe talks of her grand- 
mother quite freely when she plays with the toys she 
(the grandmother) gave her.” 

The reader is asked to remember that this inci- 
dent is reported not for the purpose of prescribing 
how the problem of death in general may be handled, 
nor with the thought of claiming this procedure as 
the right, or even best, one to use in this specific situa- 
tion. It is offered by way of reminding us that even 
very young children are affected by a problem usually 
supposed to be of significance only to those of more 
mature years, and as a means of showing how one 
mother tried Sincerely to meet a real problem with 
her own child. 

Alberta Munkres. 


* * 


From the President of the Massachusetts State 
Sunday School Association 


iT Easter we are celebrating a festival of joy 
and the triumph of life. This thought 
should be the background against which 
we build our plans for every department of 
the church school. 

With the youngest children, nature is our best 
medium for presenting the Easter message. They 
will find joy in watching’a bulb grow into bloom or a 
chrysalis break forth into a butterfly. I would have 
some bulbs planted and growing in the class room dur- 
ing the weeks before Easter, or perhaps give a bulb to 
each child that he may plant it and care for it at home 
and watch it grow into bloom. What joy it would be 
to see blossoms appearing on his plant! When this 
has been done, we are ready to talk about the triumph 
of life. Of how the tiny shoot broke through the 
brown bulb and grew, of how the blossom broke 
through the bud. Then of how the seed will form 
after the blossom withers, and of how the seed may be 
planted and a new plant grow. Thus we give this 
child the foundation of his thought about endless life. 
If I were arranging a worship service for this group, 
I think I would build one around that beautiful Tar- 
rant picture, “Awake, O Time, the vernal days are 
come! Awake, O World, the Lord of Life is nigh!” 

Our juniors and intermediates have not grown 
beyond the appeal of nature, in fact none of us do. 
But they are ready to think of Easter a little more in 
terms of human life. The great truth we want to help 
them find is this, that the influence of the finest lives 
is endless. This they will discover as they think of 
great personalities who, though dead, are influences 
in the life of the world. The supreme example, of 
course, is Jesus. At Easter we think of how his life 
triumphed over death, and of how his influence touches 
us now. 
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With our young people and adults we go one step 
farther. Having discovered as children the endless- 
ness of life in nature, and as juniors the endlessness 
of life in great human personalities, we now want to 
discover that there is something within ourselves that 
is endless, and that life is greater than it appears on 
the surface. Folded deep in the heart of life there is 
a mystery and meaning which so many of us fail to 
find. We want to look not so much at life as into 
life. We face toil and tears, wearing work and de- 
manding duties. But they are not obstacles to be 
overcome, they are means to be used. Through them 
we achieve. Meeting the struggle of life with a high 
faith and a noble courage, we too shall yet triumph. 

I would use stories and music and pageantry and 
worship. I would have them all contribute to my 
primary purpose, to celebrate a festival of joy and the 
triumph of life. 

Edgar R. Walker. 


* * 


Dr. Scott’s Contribution 

Pe ASTER may be presented as the celebration of 
| that most wondrous of all miracles, the re- 
turn of spring with its precious promises of 
renewed Life. To relate oneself to this 
event, to feel a kinship to the on-going processes of a 
world responsive to our human needs, is to take part 
in a significant manner with the oratitudes and as- 
pirations of the race. Dramatizations portraying the 
rebirth of hope, the pageantry of the seasons, the folk- 
lore of ancient peoples, the vernal festivals of many 
lands, and the bodily resurrection legends, may be used 
in the observance of the Easter season. 

For the younger children may be used the Easter 
stories told the children of other lands, and the dif- 
ferent customs with which the people in many parts of 
the world celebrate the coming of spring. The uni- 
versal desire to rejoice may be emphasized, and even 
very young children may be led to see the place which 
the Christian resurrection legend takes in the religious 
interpretation of nature’s awakening from seeming 
death to life. 

Girls and boys from nine to thirteen may be led 
deeper into the mysteries of living things. Botanical 
knowledge serves well here, in showing how the seed 
which falls into the soil bursts forth with renewed 
life, and how the leaves that shrivel in the dust give 
forth, out of their own decay, new energies that build 
the forms of plant and tree and flower. There is a 
wealth of nature and religious songs and stories which 
interpret this life process. 

Young people and adults may go into the study 
of the origin of present day Easter observances, 
tracing them to primitive sources, and discovering the 
values that remain in terms of appreciation, hope 
and beauty. For them, as for those of less mature 
years, Easter should be a celebration of life in its 
gayest, most prodigious mood. 

To revaluate Easter so as to purge it of the su- 
pernatural elements which Greek and Christian my- 
thology has put into it, and yet to preserve its poetry 
and the deep impulse of gratitude which the season 
invokes, seems to be the special work of the liberal 
eiurch. The problem is, of course, to find persons 
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who know how to turn the available raw material 
into programs suitable for Easter observance. 
Clinton Lee Scott. 


* * 


The Former President of the General Sunday 
School Association Writes 
P50 the question “How shall we present Easter 
@ &ey| in our Church School?” no adequate answer, 
universally acceptable, can be given. Schools 
are of many varieties. Pupils are of many, 
many varieties. The director of activities for the day 
should inquire: ‘“‘What has been done here in other 
times?”’ ‘What impression- has been left?” “How 
may a new program counteract the harm done in pre- 
vious years or emphasize and make permanent the 
good accomplished?” Careful study of the school 
membership should be made, both by the director and 
by the teachers. The natural bent of some children, 
the home training, experiences with life and death, 
make necessary a treatment widely different from 
that provided for others. In every case, however, the 
day should be one of beauty, hope and joy. The 
drudgery of preparation for pageantry and the excite- 
ment of dramatic presentation should not be allowed 
to prevent the spiritual uplift that should come to 
young and old. Care should be taken that neither 
in lesson nor in music should be allowed any inter- 
pretation of Easter that, being out of harmony with 
science and reason, will have to be rejected when 
pupils come to the age of discretion. 
George EZ. Huntley. 


* * 


A Leading Maine Pastor 


S|HE question asking how I would like to see 
‘| Easter presented to our schools has but one 
answer, and that requires some new work. 
anu That fact, however, is in our favor, for we 
are Seat feeling the need of a fresh presentation of 
the Easter idea. I surmise that this is the explana- 
tion of the appeal. 

My one answer is, present the facts. What are 
the facts with which the subject deals? Easter is an 
adaptation of old pagan celebrations with underlying 
philosophies. 

Prior to the Christian era many peoples incor- 
porated the worship of the sun into their religions. 
These religions live to some measure in our celebra- 
tions. 

‘The sun very naturally was chosen as a fit “per- 
son” to be worshiped. Its prominence in the sky 
world, its ministry to the life of our world, its endur- 
ance, all these made it a worthy god for those who 
sought to worship the Great Cause which seemed to. 
govern life. 

Two days were strikingly significant in the an- 
nual courses of the sun, the winter solstice when it 
appeared that the sun was being put to death, though 
it was not, and the spring equinox when the sun 
passed into the victory for which it had long struggled. 

Two days in the life of the gods with which our 
antecedents had to deal must be placed and cele- 
brated. These were the birthday and the victory- 
over-death day. The theology of the time gave the 
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gods birthdays and exalted them to higher stations 
after death. They died but carried on. 

The Christian religion found the prevailing 
birthday for gods and saviors to be the winter solstice, 
and they found the resurrection, or victory-over-death, 
day to be located at the spring equinox. The spring 
would have made a good birthday and the December 
solstice an excellent recovery-day, but the other order 
was chosen. Perhaps the recovery of vegetation in 
the spring determined the selection made. 

On these facts, which are not difficult to dramatize, 
there could easily be worked out a presentation into 
which people could enter with passion and power. 
The more intelligent the performers the more fervor 
they would put into their action. The story of the 
sun is easy of grasp for the children of all ages, and 
the picture their church painted in their minds would 
never need revision nor would their foundations ever 
be wrecked by later information. 

All of this could be expanded and{dressed up with 


The Beauty 


John A. 


HEN I was invited to give the sermon this 
morning, my natural inclination was to 
choose a subject of intimate personal ap- 
peal. But 1 was at a loss as to how the 

Beauty of Living should be developed, until in my 

preparatory research I came across this bit of advice 

given to a young man who asked an old minister who 
heard him preach, “What do you think of my ser- 
mon?” The astonished young man could not under- 
stand why the answer was, “A very poor sermon, in- 
deed,” in spite of the fact that he had spent a long 
time preparing it. Since the old preacher agreed that 
the explanation of the text was good, that the meta- 
phors were appropriate, and that the arguments were 
conclusive, he asked, “Will you tell me why you think 
it was a poor sermon?” ‘Because,’ said the old 
minister, “there was no Christ in it.” “But,” said 
the young man, “Christ was not in the text; we are not 
to be preaching Christ always; we must preach what 
is in the text.” The old preacher said: “Don’t you 
know, young man, that from every town.and every 
village and every hamlet in England, wherever it may 
be, there is a road to London? So from every text of 
scripture there is a road to the metropolis of the Scrip- 
ture, that is Christ. And, my brother, your business 
is, when you get to a text, to say, ‘Now what is the 
road to Christ?’ and then preach a sermon running 
along the road toward the great metropolis—Christ. 

For whenever a minister forgets the splendid message 

of pardon, peace and power based on faith in Jesus 

Christ, whenever for this message he substitutes literary 

lectures, critical essays, or theological controversies, 

whenever, in other words, he ceases to be a Christian 
preacher and becomes a lyceum or seminary lecturer, 
he divests himself of that which in all ages of the world 
has been the power of the Christian ministry, and will 
be its power so long as men have sins to be forgiven, 


*Sermon preached on National Young People’s Sunday at 
United Liberal Church, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


quantities of variations from year to year by the in- 
troduction of short bits from the stories of Osiris, 
Tammuz, Adonis, Mithra, and others without limit. 

Three immense advantages would be realized by 
this work. The teachers and participants would enter 
into the presentation of the drama with zeal and en- 
thusiasm born of an assurance that they were)build- 
ers of permanent foundations in the thought-life of 
the community. The field of information would en- 
tice them on with a hunger for further information 
which would produce intelligence. Our pupils would 
never meet humiliation and discouragement through 
an upset of what their trusted church had taught 
them. 

This fund of material is ample for a great pageant 
and for enough variety to carry over the interest of 
children and adults for many years of presentation. 
Let some skillful person like our executive secretary 
undertake such a dramatization. 

James W. Vallentyne. 


of Living: 
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temptations to conquer, and sorrows to be assuaged.”’ 

And so this morning I have tried to thread, the 
veins of Christ through my impressions of nature, the 
material things we have contact with, and our human 
relations. 

Everywhere about us, whether we be in the North, 
South, East or West, we can not escape the beauty of 
God manifest in Nature. We may close our eyes to it, 
but it is there just the same in each blossoming flower 
and each graceful tree. There are many lessons we can 
learn from Nature. Often cold logic reasons that 
there can be nothing after death, but every budding 
leaf in springtime gives evidence of reincarnation. 
The atheist may disclaim the existence of God by say- 
ing that we and everything here on earth are merely 
the result of chemical combinations and animal or- 
ganisms. He is right, in that the scientist can take a 
dove’s egg, analyze it, and tell exactly what it consists 
of. But he can not tell us where in that egg is the 
beating heart of the future bird, nor where in the egg is 
the bony frame that will next appear, nor where is the 
sheening bosom, and where the wings that shall wel- 
come the sun in its coming. No man can tell that. 
Yet, in that egg is the greatest scientific problem with 
which the world has ever grappled—the beginning of 
life and the God-given design. In that egg is the secret 
of life, but no man can tell where this life begins. Yet 
the dove which sits patiently waiting on the nest 
knows directly, through her instinctive nature from 
God, something about the beginnings of life which we 
can not understand. 

Where better than from Nature can we receive a 
renewal of faith and hope, and courage to carry on in 
the face of hardship and disappointment? If every 
one, when overwhelmed by the cares and burdens of 
life, would commune with God by going to some quiet 
spot away from the noisome sounds of civilization, and 
there drink in the beauty of the sky and earth and 
breathe deeply of the clean, pure air, there would be 
a scarcity of glum visages and tales of woe about us. 
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More people would express the sentiment, “It’s great 
to be alive!” 

Our greatest poets and authors received their in- 
spirations from some form of nature. Tennyson 
walked in his garden, Emerson and Stevenson retired 
to the solitudes of the woodlands, and Burns composed 
many of his most popular verses while working on his 
farm and roaming his native heath. 

In all this, one truth has become foremost in my 
mind. It is the scenes of simple beauty that we re- 
member, rather than the ornate. When I first came to 
St. Petersburg, one of my favorite recreations was to 
drive up the Gulf Beach at Madeira to where stood one 
ugly, storm-scarred palm. At first I thought the tree 
marred the landscape, until at each return I looked 
forward to seeing it as a faithful sentinel welcoming me 
back to a perfect blending of land and sky whose pic- 
ture I shall carry always. Before that a trip took me 
across the barren deserts of the West, and at first I 
wondered why on earth the red men ever fought to re- 
tain such a desolate waste of sagebrush and sand. 
Then I felt the vastness of endless space, and the mag- 
nitude overawed me with the sense of a Divine presence. 
The Indian did not recognize this Presence as the God 
we know, but he did know that a Great Spirit was 
there. 

_And so it is with mankind; beneath the surface of 
the homeliest exterior often dwells the greatest and 
kindliest spirit. Lincoln was such a man. He cer- 
tainly was not handsome, yet he drew all who really 
knew him through the radiance of his love for all living 
creatures. Christ did not choose only those with per- 
fect features for his companions, nor did he turn away 
those with misshapen bodies, but received all who 
came unto him. Let us then not repulse the advances 
of those whose features do not suit our esthetic tastes, 
for in doing so we might nip in the bud the blossoming 
of a beautiful friendship. 

In regard to the material things which men 
gather around them, I think most of us go through life 
blind to the real wealth to be found in music, drama, 
literature, painting and architecture. We become so 
accustomed to the things we see every day that we 
take too much for granted. Nor do we consider their 
source as we should, for our innermost chords are 
stirred by the strains of great musical compositions 
which originated from the ancient hymns and religious 
songs. These paintings of Raphael, the carved figures 
of Michelangelo and the masterpieces that come down 
through the ages, and the greatest living dramas, were 
but the expressions of man’s conception of the soul. 
Into the churches were poured the best of men’s archi- 
tectural skill. To-day, the literature which alone 
withstands the acid test of criticism is that with a re- 
ligious theme. As a matter of comparison, it is in- 
teresting to know that the Bible is listed first in the 
world-wide selection of the one hundred best books. 
The beauty of the Scriptures has never been surpassed 
in native simplicity, loveliness and grandeur. Never 
has any ode come up to the loftiness of the Psalms. 
Neither Homer nor any other great poet equaled 
Isaiah describing the majesty of God. 

‘Where in all this lies the Beauty of Living?” 
you may say. In just this: If every sense were open 
to appreciate and think of these as beautiful things, 


one could not live other than a beautiful life, for life 
consists in what a man is thinking of all day. 

A thought which returns us to the church build- 
ing itself is this opinion oft expressed: ‘I am willing to 
confess the reality of God, but as for the church, it is a 
mere conventionality made of stone and lime, and I 
have no respect for it.” 

Now, whoever confesses the reality of God thereby 
confesses the reality of the church, for ultimately God 
is the church, since we find in Revelation, “And I saw 
no temple therein! for Lord God, the Almighty and the 
Lamb, are the temple thereof.” 

But we must not confine our religion to the church, 
coming only on Sunday and forgetting it the other six 
days, for that is defeating Christianity, since Chris- 
tianity is nothing other than a way of living. Regard- 
less of the individual belief as to how Christ came to 
us, this earth would be converted to a veritable Utopia 
indeed if all the energy wasted in debating Christ’s 
origin were turned to adherence to those principles of 
human relations given us from the example of his own 
life. 

The present economic situation would not exist 
if the business men who control the finances of the 
nation would follow the Golden Rule of “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you,” rather 
than the predominating cry of ‘Get the other fellow 
before he gets you.”” Perhaps human nature can not be 
changed, but higher ideals can be attained. 

To me there is nothing more beautiful than a 
congenial family group, and this can be enjoyed only 
with the practise of more tolerance, fewer hasty, cutting 
remarks, a greater willingness for all members to share 
in the daily routine, and less inclination to judge the 
action and character of others. It is a pity to see many 
young hearts plunged into misery and unhappiness 
because parents will not forgive the errant ways of sons 
and daughters with whom they never established a 
frank and perfect understanding. Remember: “To 
err is human, to forgive is divine.” And on the other 
side of the balance, it is unfair for young people to 
estrange their parents from them because they fail to 
realize that the father or mother is striving only to pro- 
tect them from harm and not impose “‘old fogy ideas”’ 
upon them. 

So this morning I plead to those who have gone 
before us in years to use their wisdom gained in the 
struggle for existence to form criticism which is con- 
structive, and which is uplifting to us who come after, 
rather than root-pulling remarks which blight the 
buoyancy of young and forward looking hopes. 

And to those who are of the younger generation 
I would say: “Let us strive to make our religion, or way 
of living, so attractive by the good that men see in us, 
let us be so sweet, so sparkling, so buoyant, so cheer- 
ful, hopeful, courageous, conscientious and yet not 
stubborn, so perfectly benevolent and yet not mawkish 
or sentimental, blossoming in everything that is good, 
a rebuke to everything that is mean or little—let us 
make such men and women of ourselves that everybody 
who looks upon us may say, ‘That is a royal good 
fellow; he has the spirit that I should like to lean upon 
in time of trouble, or to be a companion with at all 
times.’ ”’ 

When we have done so we shall find that life has 
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been like a great city. We can drive through the sor- 
did and the more refined sections of a city alike and be 
not impressed, but if we drive out to the heights at 
sunset and look back at the majestic skyscrapers out- 
lined against the sky, then as the dusk falls and lights 
begin to twinkle in the valley below, the general scene 


is one of inspiring beauty. So, as we wend our way 
through the sorrows and joys of life and mount the pin- 
nacle of years, let us look back over the years and see 
the bright moments of cheer that we have spread, be- 
fore passing into eternity with the conviction that we 
have lived a beautiful life. 


Case Work in Homiletics 


II. Who Lives at Canaan Corners? 


George E. Huntley 


(A dozen ministers, strictly imaginary, are sup- 
posed to have met at a class reunion, to have expressed 
dissatisfaction with their own pulpit efforts and to have 
agreed to ask counsel from their former professor in 
theological school. In this series of papers he gives frank 
but fraternal and constructive criticism regarding the 
sermons that they submit. The fundamental axiom of 
this teacher is ‘““‘The best sermon is the one that does 
the most good.’’) 


Class Room Number 6, Feb. 1, 1933. 
Rev. ManleyFarraday, 
Canaan Corners, Texas. 
My dear Manley: 

You have forgotten something. You have forgotten some- 
thing exceedingly important. 

It is in my heart to speak to you gently and also gratefully; 
for your six submitted sermons show that you have been reading 
widely and thoughtfully and that you have not refused to do per- 
sistent, arduous work. I say to you frankly that I should be 
proud to hear you deliver any of these sermons in a college chapel, 
and I think several of them worthy of publication in a religious 
journal. 

Nevertheless you are in trouble. Your congregations are 
small and are getting smaller and smaller. Your leading people 
are inattentive and unresponsive. Sometimes your deacons 
fall asleep during the passages upon which you have burned 
most midnight oil. You have a sense of futility and are aware 
that your resignation would not be unwelcome. 

And I do not wonder. You have forgotten who lives at 
Canaan Corners. I strongly suspect that every week you pre- 
pare sermons, not for John Richardson, “general merchant,” or 
for Chloe Sherman, relict of old Captain Sherman, or for Mr. 
and Mrs. Jasper Clark, indigent hero and heroine of an ancient 
hillside farm, but for the president of your college, the dean of 
your theological school or the erudite wife of Senator Gladdings. 

Your very titles betray you: “Esoteric Christianity,” “The 
Coming Theodicy,”’ “Ideals and the Ultimate,” ‘Evolution and 
Teleology,” ‘“The Search for the Absolute,’ “The God-Intoxi- 
cated Spinoza.” Four of the six sermons begin with scholarly 
expositions of involved and difficult texts, right enough for some 
people, but likely to send Jared Smithkins wool-gathering before 
you even get under way. 

Consider the following paragraph from the current number 
of the Writer: 

There is a type of manuscript which comes to the 
editor with dismaying frequency, the article which is 
good as far as its subject is concerned, but which is re- 
jected because its writer has failed to visualize the typi- 
cal reader of the publication to which he submits it. 

He makes use of a vocabulary which is away over the 

reader’s head, or of technical expressions which the 

reader can not understand.” 


There are preachers who are as guilty of psychological 
ineptitude as that would-be author. 

Have you ever attended many sessions of court? That is 
one way in which a minister can get valuable education. If you 


go sometime you will be likely to hear some blundering lawyer 
delivering a learned argument to the judge, who needs no guid- 
ance, instead of to the jury, whom he is supposed to convert. 
Manley, you have been making a similar mistake. 

Just who are your people at Canaan Corners? Good, 
wholesome, common sense, middle-class Americans, ordinary 
folks with ordinary burdens, griefs, pains, temptations, disap- 
pointments, problems. How many of them have been to any 
college? Not one. To normal school? Perhaps two or three. 
Yet you talk to them as though they had taken post-graduate 
work at Harvard and studied in Germany. 

I am not saying that you have uneducated or unintelligent 
parishioners. Probably some of them can perform skillfully a 
hundred tasks about which a college professor would blunder or 
fail altogether. They perhaps could overwhelm him at checkers, 
chess or camelot. It may be that they are more sensible than 
he at the ballot box. They have culture, but it is a different 
culture from that of the class-room or the study. 

You are not to worry about preaching “‘over the heads of 
your people.”” Some cautious ministers are troubled on that 
point, when the fact is that they are preaching to other heads al- 
together. The trouble is with them, not with their parishioners. 
They need to learn to find “the point of contact’’ and then to 
keep it., It is said that the teachings of Jesus were so profound 
that even the simplest folk could understand them. The most 
skillful preacher the world ever has known spoke to common 
people about common things, fish, wheat and tares, wayside 
flowers, mustard seed, shepherds, and to unlettered peasants he 
conveyed the highest truth that ever has entered human minds. 

Reading through your sermons I find that you pre-suppose 
study on the part of your listeners that they surely have had no 
opportunity to do. Here in one place you refer to “the Men- 
delian law.’”’ Your trustees would not know whether that re- 
ferred to some statute of the ancient Romans or to a Swedish 
plan for controlling the liquor traffic. Here you speak of a 
“by-gone anthropomorphism.” Here you mention “the quan- 
tum theory.”’ Here you draw an illustration from “the pre- 
Raphaelites.”” Ob, Manley! 

Not only is such “fine writing” unintelligible to the average 
church-goer, it is positively offensive. It gives the auditor the 
impression that the preacher is trying to show off. The con- 
viction that the minister is consumed with intellectual pride, 
whether true or not, alienates the congregation and makes them 
immune to his best-intended service. 

Dear fellow, with your rare possibilities you surely must ad- 
just yourself to usefulness. I want you to burn with eagerness 
to help your sadly-needing people. When you commence to 
prepare a sermon, bring before your mind’s eye the collection of 
God’s common people who are likely to be in your pews. What 
can you do for Mrs. Farnum, who is perplexed about her wander- 
ing boy? For Mr. Jacobs, who has many debts and few dollars? 
For Miss Golding, who has been told by her specialist ‘‘not more 
than six months at most?’ For poor Jim Matthews, who is 
deathly sick of his sin? For Mrs. Mallory, who every night is 
too tired to get tosleep? For little Sally Elaine, who at eighteen 
is the only survivor of eleven children? 

I submit that they will not be greatly helped by your quo- 
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tation from Herbert Spencer: ‘Evolution is an integration of 
matter and a concomitant dissipation of motion, during which 
the matter passes from an indefinite homogeneity to a definite, 
coherent heterogeneity, and during which the retained motion 
undergoes a parallel transformation.” 
Yours with unbounded good-will, 
The Pedagogue Homiletical. 
From the Reformed Church Messenger. 


* * * 


THE MOST MOMENTOUS CHANGE SINCE CHRIST 
Frederic W. Perkins 


The ‘fear of the Lord,’ respect for God’s way of doing 
things, is the beginning of wisdom in a better relationship between 
the nations of the world. 

I wonder if many of the young people of to-day realize that 
they are living through the most momentous revolution in 
world-ideas since the coming of Christ. I have pondered that 
statement, suspiciously sweeping as it is, and make it deliberately. 
We all know that war is going on in the Far East, actual if not 
officially declared. There is nothing new, alas! in that. Cynical 
voices there are a-plenty deriding the seeming failure of peace 
pacts and self-renouncing treaties when a really serious issue, 
involving national pride and craving for power, confronts one 
of the signers. There is nothing new in that. What is new is 
that for the first time in the history of mankind a great nation is 
brought before the bar of judgment of the civilized world and in- 
dicted as a disturber of the peace of nations. That is what the 
findings of the Lytton report and the Stimson doctrine of non- 
recognition of results gained by violation of war-renouncing 
treaties and the probable action of the League of Nations really 
mean. It is a new thing under the sun, an epoch-making event, 
a phrase so often loosely used but in this instance true. Future 
historians will point to it, together with the Briand-Kellogg Pact, 
of which it is the logical result, as marking the passing of an old era 
and the beginning of a new. It denotes an actual beginning, 
hesitating as yet, of respect for God’s way of doing things. 

This does not mean that Japan is the one nation guilty of 
warlike ambitions and that the nations indicting her are peaceful 
lambs of spotless purity. Let there be no mistake about that. 
All the other nations have been guilty of practises for which 
Japan is condemned and by which, in part at least, they have 
hacked their way to world power. That is why their protest 
seems to her peculiarly offensive and hypocritical. Japan has a 
ease. Her economic life is dependent on free access to the nat- 
ural resources of Manchuria. Her stability is threatened by a 
state of chronic banditry in China, where no government capable 
of protecting life and property exists. Japan is the one center of 
political and economic stability in the Far Hast. Japan has a 
case. What an opportunity was hers to put it frankly before the 
organized conscience of the world and give that a chance to prove 
that a nation’s rights and interests could be better secured than 
by recourse to an outlawed reliance on its own sword! The su- 
preme tragedy of Japan is not that she is a sinner above all others, 
but that she chose to rely on a method of securing national great- 
ness at the very hour when, in the providence of God, a new ideal 
of greatness had sounded itsdoom. Twenty-five years ago Japan 
would have decided her course as her own affair, and other na- 
tions would have had no right to interfere except as their own 
national interests might be affected. But a new conception of 
world-solidarity has begun to be organized into the thought 
and purpose of mankind. It regards an aggressor nation, or a 
nation that will not submit its case to the court of world opinion, 
not simply as a foe of the nation attacked but as a disturber of the 
peace of the world which the nations have pledged themselves to 
keep. 

This first attempt to vindicate that principle may only par- 
tially succeed. It may even fail in its immediate objective. 
Japan may retain her possession of Manchuria or some com- 
promise may be arranged. But in a great crisis a beginning has 
been made in¥establishing the principle that right, not might, 
should givern the relations of nations, and that no nation is to 


pursue its own ends without regard to their effect on the peace 
and safety of others. Nothing can annul the fact that the world 
has actually begun, in an organized way, to show respect for 
God’s way of doing things. Verily, the fear of the Lord is the 


beginning of wisdom. 
* * * 


THE NEW DAY 


It is a favorite argument of cynics that the Japanese, by 
their wanton depredations in Manchuria, have destroyed the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact. But is this the real outcome of the Asiatic 
tragedy? Have the Japanese made ‘‘a scrap of paper”’ of this 
great document, or have they transformed it into a scroll of 
judgment upon themselves and their inglorious war? If there 
were no Pact, there would be no case against Japan. Her 
operations in Manchuria constitute only what was uniformly the 
way of the world prior to the solemn declaration of Paris. If 
war had not been outlawed, then this war north and now south 
of the Great Wall would ke as lawful as any other armed im- 
perialistic adventure. But when Japan joined the other nations 
in signing the Briand-Kellogg Treaty, she laid down a rule of life 
for herself and for mankind; and this it is which now condemns 
her. For the first time in the history of modern imperialism, a 
government is under bonds to the law and conscience of the race, 
and stands therefore convicted by her own action as a criminal. 
This does not stop the fighting, nor restore life to those killed 
in battle. War is going on in spite of outlawry. But it is going 
on under conviction of guilt! This is a new thing in the history 
of the world, and perhaps the first step toward the final goal of 
peace. We look upon this situation in Asia as not dissimilar to 
the Civil War in the history of America. This country was 
founded under the authority of a constitution which guaranteed 
to the states ‘‘a more perfect union.’’ This union was shattered 
by a Great Rebellion; and it might well have been said—as we 
believe it was said—that the conflict destroyed the national 
Constitution. But this Constitution was never so much alive as 
when by its mere existence it made the Civil War a rebellion out- 
side the law, and its perpetrators traitors. This was the vindi- 
cation, not the destruction, of the Constitution, and the establish- 
ment of final peace. So with the Pact of Paris at this moment! 
It stands as judgment on the present and prophecy for the future. 
— Unity. 


* * * 


NEW BLOOD IN BOYS’ WORK 


Out of small beginnings last year in New York in the assign- | 


ment of unemployed men, paid by the Emergency Work Bureau, 
to boys’ work agencies has come a whole new vigorous current in 
the activities of those agencies. Two hundred and fifty men, 
hand-picked by the best personnel methods from the thousands 
of the white-collared registered for work-relief, have keen trained 
in an intensive course devised by R. K. Atkinson of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America, and are now at work in some seventy organiza- 
tions which are thus enabled to enlarge their programs and to 
increase the number of boys participating in their various ac- 
tivities. 

The men, practically all of them with dependents, work 
twenty hours a week and are paid $12.50. They were selected on 
a schedule of qualifications worked out by a committee on train- 
ing of the Boys’ Work Section of the Welfare Council. The train- 


ing course of nine half-day sessions was compulsory. After an 
hour of singing, itself a lesson in group leadership, the men divided || 


into a dozen or so sections for special instruction in such subjects 


as dramatics, club leadership, handcrafts and game-room and ath- || 
While the sections were led chiefly by profes- || 


letie direction. 
sional workers, so much capacity showed itself among the men| 
that in some instances leadership was turned over to them. 


The whole project, apart from what it is doing for the morale | 


of the men, has enabled the boys’ work agencies to go full steam 
ahead at a time when they are greatly needed and when, with 
shrinking funds, curtailments in their services seemed inevit- 
able.—Survey. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PROGRESS AT ORANGE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You will be glad to know that we have a very promising 
young man in Rey. Wallace Grant Fiske, this being his first 
parish. 

Mr. Fiske has very quickly found a warm response in the 
hearts of older and younger. He is sincere and thoughtful and 
is giving us excellent sermons. In response to his Lenten Mes- 
sage which went out with the Readings we had an exceptionally 
fine attendance. 

Incidentally I wish to say to you how very much I value 
the Christian Leader. It is very much a part of my every week. 
I always have to stop immediately to glance it over until I can 
find the time to read it more thoroughly—editorials first, then 
“Search Lights,’’ personals, and then the Cruisings. I have 
traveled with you many miles in your cruisings, you and the 
Madame. The paper is muchimproved within the last few years. 
The reactions are always interesting. 

Good wishes for the future. 

Cora E. Bangs. 


Orange, Mass. 
* * 


DOES THE FREE CHURCH NEED A CREED? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If I were writing of a political party I should call it a plat- 
form, if of a city about to be incorporated a charter, if of an 
army arallying ery. Speaking of a church I use a historic and 
churchly term, and call it a creed. 

I do this with the full realization that the word ‘‘creed”’ is 
very much in disrepute among not a few respectable religionists. 
There is nothing they seem to have so much contempt for as 
creeds, unless it is denominationalism. Because some creeds 
have been poor and others which served for a time are outgrown, 
they wipe the word off their slate. It is enough to.condemn any 
one in their eyes as antiquated who still retains the word in his 
terminology. But surely such an attitude grows out of prejudice 
rather than a correct use of words. Creed, as I need hardly say, 
is from the Latin verb credo—which means “‘I believe.’”’ Another 
way to state our question then is, Does the Free Church need a 
statement of its belief? The Commissions seemed to meet this 
question, discuss it and delikerately side-step it. As they give 
it to us no one can say what the Free Church of America stands 
for, what conceptions of li’e it is created to champion. God and 
the Kingdom of God, Christ and the Christian li‘e, are not 
mentioned. Our duty and our destiny seem to be regarded as 
too vague or too hackneyed for the Free Church, as the Commis- 
sions offer it to us, to make any pronouncement concerning it. 

Now this may be the latest thing in church promotion, but 
some of us have got to get used toit. As children in the Sunday 
school we were taught to repeat the Winchester Profession of 
Faith and later the more condensed statement of our principles; 
but in whatever form we were trained to think that the Univer- 
salist Church, though small numerically, was distinguished be- 
cause of the advanced ideas it had given to the world. And we 
can not help but wonder if those who call themselves liberal to- 
day the country over would not trace their liberalism to their 
thinking. It is because they have broken with some old, and 
what they deem out-worn, ideas of life and religion that they 
would welcome the Free Church. If we do not get any farther 
than the joint commissions have, what shall we tell them the 
Free Church stands for? What is its “big idea?” 

Oh, but you say: ‘You have missed entirely the point, the 
report does have an answer to this question. In Article Ul, 
Section 1, of the report, it explicitly states: We affirm our faith 
that unity of purpose is the bond of highest religious fellowship.”’ 
But we submit that unity of purpose presupposes some unity of 
thinking. Until the mind is won the will or “purpose” is not 
enlisted. It is certainly a new thing for some of us to find the 


liberal church putting in the background the ideas which it has 
deemed its glory—the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man and the certain victory of Christian truth over error and 
wrong. - 

It is not too late, we hope, for the Commissions to face their 
task again and give to the national assemblies of Unitarians and 
Universalists who have to act upon their report some brief and 
up-to-date statement of what the purpose of the Free Church of 
America really is. They have told us how to federate the forces 
that are already organized as liberals. Will they not set up for 
us a standard to which may turn those who have broken with 
their old creeds and associations and are seeking the liberal fold? 

Vincent H. Tomlinson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
* * 


MOST EFFECTIVE REPORTING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Reardon’s article in the Leader ot this week is a gem of purest 
ray serene, and a most effective bit of true reporting. So I’ve 
written him, and now write the discerning editor who published it 

: Wallace Rose. 

Lynn, Mass. 


* * 


THE FREE CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Free Church of America! Dr. Tomlinson has raised 
the question as to whether what is afoot respecting the Free 
Church of America is sweeping enough in its scope. And this is 
a real question that we must not botch by precipitate action. 
I have pondered over it a great deal, trying all the while to justify 
the contemplated action and yet not satisfied with the outlook. 
The time is ripe for the Free Church movement, and we could do 
nothing better than ke the instrument in the hands of God, or the 
drag of the Ideal of our humanist brethren, for the realization of 
that project. Dr. Tomlinson affirms that movements do not get 
started as this movement seems to move off. And who knows. 
on which side history runs? The old Democratic Party under 
Jefferson got off without consulting anybody but T. J. and his. 
immediate friends. The Republican Party got started by the 
same method; those who actually believed in the fundamentals. 
of the Republican Party, if it can be said to have had any ‘such 
elements in it, took the matter upon themselves to carry the load. 
Martin Luther refused to go along with other Reformers when 
he got behind the movement to reform the church. Calvin and 
John Knox did some ketter, but they would not take in Melanch- 
thon or Zwingli. Servetus, Erasmus and Melanchthon might 
gladly have co-operated in a grand movement to reform Chris- 
tianity, but history records that they were not invited to assist. 
As a matter of fact Servetus was burned for being independent 
though desirous of co-operating, and Zwingli went away in tears 
because Luther would have nothing of him. See what a trying 
struggle the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
has had in the last twenty-five years! The League of Nations 
hardly fills the bill either. Where is there an outstanding move- 
ment that began and has moved steadily forward under the fine 
spirit of co-operation, absorbing all natural element spontane- 
ously and constructively from the outset? 

Why, the thirteen original states that made up our con- 
stitutional history almost fell apart before they got established. 
Wise old Ben Franklin appealed to the signers of the Constitu- 
tion to rememker that each was fallible and should distrust his 
own infallibility enough to constrain him to sign the document. 
Hamilton likewise dreaded the alternative much more than the 
imperfections in the document, and to him they were great. 
On which side is history? But that aside, nothing can be lost 
by taking time to canvass the situation extensively, and then 
hewing unswervingly to the line marked out for procedure. Let 
us make sure of our ground and then act boldly. 


And when the Unitarian Church got off on its tangent from 
the mother church it could not stomach the Universalist Church; 
and we have the two branches sukstantially in agreement now. 
What a boon to liberalism if the two could have walked together 
from the outset! But how, if they were not agreed, could they 
walk together? 

And if it is going to be impossible for our ideas to be accepted 
by liberals outside our realm of ideas, that is still another angle 
to the situation to be ironed out. Already we are told that the 
liberals of the South can not take on Unitarianism and Uni- 
versalism. We must becloud these ideas to a certain extent 
to get them accepted. So it may be that those who believe in 
the unity and universality of religion and life will have to go on 
another hundred years in the heat and dust of controversy, in 
the chill and heartache of the lonely vigil. 

But whatever it is, I am for it. 

Charles E. Peity. 


Hop Bottom, Pa. 


* * 


FREE CHURCH MUST HAVE A CREED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A reaction to Sheldon Shepard’s contribution to the Feb- 
ruary 18issue of the Christian Leader; ‘““Are We a Liberal Church?” 

Mr. Shepard states in that article: ‘“The Free Church of 
America, it is agreed by the commissions, can not have a creed. 
That raises the question, which the General Convention may 
well consider in its survey of our creed, can any liberal church 
have a creed? Other than its declaration of liberalism? There 
are many outsiders who smile when they read our present de- 
nominational creed in connection with pronouncements that 
we are a liberal church.”’ 

Would it not be as logical and reasonable to say, this is a 
free country, a land of liberty, why have a constitution? Why 
should any club, organization or fraternal order have a con- 
stitution and by-laws? We might pattern after one social group 
that I know of whose constitution states, “Everything goes.” 
That is liberal enough for anybody. 

But what isa creed? It is astatement of convictions. Do 
not Universalists have religious convictions? I hope so. Nat- 
urally, we would not put them into the phraseology of the Middle 
Ages. But if we have convictions why should we be afraid to 
state them? Convictions do not destroy liberalism. Liberalism 
means to be open-minded, but it does not mean the refusal to 
take a definite stand for the things in which we whole-heartedly 
believe. Merely a declaration of liberalism is not enough for 
the Universalist Church. And if the Free Church of America 
starts off with no definite declaration of principles it will be a 
bad start. : 

I believe that we could have a statement of belief, broad 
enough to justify the term liberal, and yet definite enough so 
that outsiders would understand just what it is that we do be- 
lieve. 

The point is—we are supposed to be believers in some- 
thing. Our church stands for something. A church is not a 
church if it is not inspired and guided by a belief in the spiritual 
realities of the universe. Such an organization is something 
else than a church. 

The prophet Micah was a liberal, yet he has given us a splen- 
did statement of religious belief in these words: “‘He hath showed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” And Jesus had some definite ideas about re- 
ligion: ‘‘Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the law and 
the prophets.’’ And to the question, ‘“Master, what is the great 
commandment in the law? Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul-and 
with all thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and 


the prophets.” 
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Jesus believed in having definite convictions, in declaring 
them, and in living them. It was a fundamental aspect of his 
own life. Can any branch of the Christian Church, whose 
specific purpose and excuse for being is to create Christlike atti- 
tudes in human minds, achieve its purpose without clearly de- 
fining what those attitudes are? 

If I am to climb a mountain, there must be a mountain to 
climb. If I am to strive to build into my character certain 
convictions, I must first have the convictions. If we asa church 
are to influence individuals to live according to a religious or 
spiritual formula, we as a church must have a formula to offer. 
In the light of new knowledge we may change the wording or 
even the content from time to time, but all the time we should 
have definite beliefs concerning the fundamentals of life if we 
expect to influence the behavior of anybody. To say only that 
we are liberal is not enough. : 

Frederic A. Mooney. 


Palmer, Mass. 
* * 


LIBERALS COMMITTED TO A POLICY OF NON- 
COERCION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am intensely interested in your first editorial in the Leader 
of February 25, regarding the attack on liberals of Professors 
Ward and Niebuhr. I am glad to see in one of our great liberal 
religious papers a recognition of what I consider the definite sign 
of our times. Many of us who are concerned about the application 
of the ideals of religion to everyday life have come to a parting of 
the ways. Some, and apparently, from your editorial, they in- 
clude Professors Ward and Niebuhr, are convinced that it is 
futile to continue along the line of education and moral suasion. 
They have lost their faith, if they ever had any, in that we 
liberals prize so highly, the divinity of all human souls. Their 
only way out is the way of force and revolution. 

Perhaps after all, however, their solution is necessarily an 
outgrowth of their philosophical and theological beliefs. As you 
so well say in your editorial, “‘the liberal regards both capitalists 
and toilers as children of one God,” and not only that but he in- 
sists with Channing that every individual has within him infinite 
capacities for good. Our more orthodox brethren have been 
compelled, implicitly at any rate, to depend for their salvation 
on some outside interference. Apparently they have come to 
the conclusion that because of the complete depravity and utter 
wickedness of some sections of society, social salvation for the 
rest of us can come only through force. It is not such a long 
jump from Calvinistic or near-Calvinistic theology to revolution- 
ary ideology. 

We liberals of necessity are committed to another method. 
That does not at all mean that our refusal to accept coercion 
implies that we should sit quiet with idle hands and minds; in 
fact, that very refusal lays upon us the obligation to use the 
methods which are ours of education and peaceful political action 
to achieve the results which both we and our more orthodox 
friends deem desirable. It may be, as you suggest, that some 
liberals have been complacent in their liberalism, but here is a 
challenge thrown directly at us and at the ideals which we hold 
most dear. 

I may be quite wrong, but I am beginning to feel that ‘the 
divergence between the liberal way and the way of coercion is 
bound to become increasingly wide. We of necessity are com- 
mitted, as are our friends the Quakers and many others in other 
religious bodies, to a policy of non-coercion. We must, as you 
say, continue in a path that tends to make social revolutions 
impossible. It is a difficult position which we assume. We shall 
be in “No Man’s Land,” in danger from conservative groups 
and from the radicals alike, but our belief in the worth of all 
human beings makes it impossible for us to subscribe to any doc- 
trine of force, no matter how well intentioned the proponents of 
that doctrine may be. 

Robert C. Dexter. 

25 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Meditations 


The Way. Daily Meditations on the 
Way of Life According to Jesus. By 
William Pierson Merrill. (Macmillan. 
SA) 


Dr. Merrill, minister since 1911 of 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, is 
one of the outstanding representatives of 
that liberal Protestantism whose ‘“‘shallow 
optimism” is exposed by Niebuhr in the 
volume reviewed elsewhere on this page. 
It is interesting to observe whether this 
volume of meditations bears out the 


criticism. On the contrary,evena cursory - 


examination would show how far Dr. 
Merrill’s presentation of Jesus’ way of life 
is from either defeatism or sentimentalism. 
It offers no escape from life’s responsi- 
bilities, but keeps the world’s need clearly 
before the Christian reader; it makes no 
promise that by repeating platitudes or 
passing resolutions the kingdom of God will 
ke inaugurated; it ismuch more concerned 
with the “uncomfortable duties’ of the 
Christian. 

For each day throughout fifty-two weeks 
there is a brief but helpful meditation 
based upon a passage chosen from the 
gospels, followed by a prayer which voices 
the desire of the reader for the full benefit 
of his quiet reflection upon the high and 
difficult task into which Jesus calls him. 
Of course no detailed application of this 
way of life to a specific situation can be 
given in the brief compass of one of these 
meditations, and for this reason it might 
have been better in one or two cases to 
avoid such sentences as this, ‘‘Principles 
and ideals are dimly discerned here which 
economists and leaders of industry must 
take into account.’ But the meditations 
do not profess to be either a complete ex- 
position of the passages concerned or a 
full statement of the author’s convictions. 
Enough if they are used to quicken re- 
flective thought and a serious attempt on 
the reader’s part to discover what the new 
way of life would mean for himself and 


his fellows. 
* Ox 


Is There a Way Out? 
Moral Man and Immoral Society. 


By Reinhold Niebuhr.  (Scribners. 

$2.00.) 

Dr. Niebuhr, of Union Theological 
Seminary, is one of the most acute diag- 
nosticians of social ills. He is widely 
read and well informed, and he has a criti- 
cal independence which enables him to 
benefit by the work of others without any 
surrender of his own judgment. In this 
book he offers us, it would seem, a strong 
word of caution. Too many people, he 
seems to think, are carried away by con- 
Go a a ee es 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


fidence in the power of reason or by the 
illusion that religion will prove as potent 
in remedying our social ills as some in- 
dividuals have found it in satisfying their 
inner needs. He bids us realistically face 
the power which is vested in all collective 
groups, which he finds less moral than the 
individuals who belong to them. Edu- 
cation can not be expected to curb the 
power of collective units, and religion has 
as serious limitations, so we must find some 
power that can be raised against their 
pretensions. 

The chapter in which Dr. Niebuhr 
analyzes the resources which religion 
gives to the individual and the limitations 
of these resources in the face of social in- 
justice deserves careful consideration. 
There is here no easy optimism to sustain 
our confidence in the almost automatic 
influence of Christian individuals upon an 
un-Christian society. 

Religion brings individuals to a state of 
humility as they become aware of their 
sinfulness, their failure to overcome the 
temptation to live a self-centered life. 
As this sense deepens the tendency de- 
velops towards a renunciation of the world, 
towards an asceticism through which the 
religious man renounces hisclaims on those 
goods which are the center of the conficting 
passions and the means of injustice. So 
the religious man may, by his very sense 
of failure, be led into a way of life that is 
only an escape from all responsibility. 

Religion also offers another moral re- 
source, namely, the religious emphasis 
upon love as the highest virtue. In re- 
sponse to the promptings of this ideal and 
hope the Christian sets himself to meet the 
needs of his neighbor without calculating 
the degree to which in doing so he is giving 
up his own claims on the world. And the 
religious man conceives of a society in 
which all will thus recognize and hasten to 
meet each other’s needs. There is thus 
born out of religion a millennial hope by 
contrast to which man’s present inhumanity 
to man is judzed unworthy and by the 
inspiration of which the individual finds 
courage to do what he can to reform so- 
ciety. Of course those who are in a favored 
situation in the existing order find ways of 
accommodating their religion to the view 
that the perfect society hoped for will 
come gradually rather than by catastrophe, 
but, in the one way or another, Christians 
look to a redemption of society as a fruit 
of the acceptance by individuals of the 
Christian ideal of love. “Religion is al- 
ways a citadel of hope, which is built 
on the edge of despair. Men are inclined 
to view both individual and social moral 
facts with complacency, until they view 
them from some absolute perspective. 
But the same absolutism which drives 
them to despair rejuvenates their hope. 
In the imagination of the truly religious 


man the God who condemns history will] 
yet redeem history.” 

Dr. Niebuhr, however, warns us that 
the social visions which inspire Christians 
are, at least in their more extreme forms, 
really vain. He believes that there are 
constitutional limitations in the very 
genius of religion which will always make 
it more fruitful in purifying the individual 
than in solving the complex problems of 
our highly organized society. For one 
thing, the spirit of love engendered in the 
individual by religion must lose some of its 
force in proportion to the size of the 
communities which profess such love and 
to the impersonal character of the social 
relations (as in industry and commerce) 
in which it operates. ‘There are definite 
limits to its power and extension... . 
Those who achieve spiritual excellence will 
always be a leavening influence in social 
life; but the political structure of society 
can not be built upon their achievement.” 
We should rid ourselves, the author holds, 
of the sentimentalism which has led us to 
suppose, for example, that nations will 
subject themselves to a Christian law of 
love. “Individuals could not possibly 
think themselves into the position of the 
individuals of another nation in a degree 
sufficient to ensure pure benevolence.’’ 

In the face of such considerations, which 
are argued with a force our summary can 
not suggest, shall the Christian leave the 
world of political and economic relations 
to go its own way, or shall he bask in the 
sunny optimism of a belief that his prin- 
ciples are influencing society more than 
they really are? Shall he be a defeatist 
or a sentimentalist? Defeatism, Dr. Nie- 
buhr thinks, is the besetting sin of both 
Catholicism and orthodox Protestantism, 
while sentimentalism (belief in the progress 
of mankind “onward and upward forever’’) 
is the peculiar vice of liberal Protestantism. 
He warns us with what scorn the under- 
privileged view the sentimental and unreal 
profession of an ideal of love in a civiliza- 
tion reeking with injustice, and how 
widely the sentimentalists are believed 
guilty of hypocrisy and cowardly indif- 
ferentism. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s book is challenging read- 
ing for those of us who have failed to es- 
timate realistically the modern situation, 
the nature of religion’s resources, and the 
dangers invclved in an easy optimism. 
But it disappoints those who wish a pre- 
scription as well as a diagnosis. About all 
that it leaves to the man of religious faith 
and feeling is to believe more resolutely 
in his illusions in the confidence that if he 
only believes in them strenuously enough 
they will be at least partially realized; at 
the same time, for the good of his soul, he 
must cease to have any expectation that 
they will ever be wholly realized. We are 

(Continued on page 348) 
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and social meeting at Medford Hillside. 

April 1 and 2. Connecticut Y. P. C. U. 
Convention at Norwich. 

April 23. North Shore and Middlesex 
Leagues joint meeting, at place to be 
announced. 

April 29. Eastern State Banquet and 
Dance of the Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Unions at Wakefield, Mass. 
Discussion group convenes at 3.30 p. m. 
Address inquiries to President Dorothy 
MacDonald, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 

May 27 and 28. Middlesex League Annual 
Meeting. 

May 28. Annual memorial services at 
grave of John Murray in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass. 

May 29 and 30. Spring Conference of 
California Unions at place to be an- 
nounced. Address inquiries to Don Ladd, 
2308 Lemon Ave., Arcadia, Cal. 

June 4. Annual Field Day of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Unions at 
the Clara Barton Homestead, North 
Oxford, Mass. Picnic lunch. 

July 5 to 9. 45th Annual Meeting of the 
General Y. P. C. U. at Turkey Run 
State Park, Indiana. Address inqui- 
ries to Oscar F. Vogt, 908 West 31st 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

July 9 to 16. Mid-West Institute at 
Turkey Run State Park, Ind. Dean, 
Sidney R. Esten, 4112 Graceland Ave., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

July 22 to 29. Ferry Beach Conference. 
Dean, Richard Bird, Jr., Southold, N. Y. 

Aug. 26 to Sept. 8. Young People’s Week 
at Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J. 
Registrar, Mrs. Frank B. Smith, 7820 
York Road, Elkins Park, Pa. 

Oct. 7 and 8. Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island Y. P. C. U. Convention at Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Oct. 21. A Young People’s Rally this day 
will be the closing event of Universalist 
General Convention week at the First 
Universalist Church in Worcester, Mass. 
(Note: This calendar will appear again in 

augmented form in the April 15 issue of 

the Leader. Information wanted about the 

Maine, Vermont, Ohio and Pennsylvania 

Y. P. C. U. Conventions. Data should 

reach the column editor by April 5.) 


ek 
ILLINOIS MAKES PROGRESS 


Last fall the Illinois Y. P. C. U. adopted 
a regional plan of state administration. 
Each of three districts is overseered by an 
officer. What success? Edna Davis, 
secretary, reports that ‘“‘the regional work 
is going along nicely, but we feel the need 
of even closer contact with the local 
unions. Also, the work is getting too heavy 
in the districts with the organization of 
new unions.” The officers are to be aided 


will be invited, particularly those in 
parishes where there are no unions. 
* * 

WILL YOUTH SUPPORT REPEAL? 

Millions of young voters have joined 
the electorate since the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment went into effect. This sizable bloc 
will be an important factor in the clear-cut 
issue of choosing delegates pledged to 
ratify or disapprove of the proposed T’'wen- 


proposed Amendment. Next week How- 
ard H. Dawes, former secretary-treasurer 
of the General Y. P. C. U., will present 
his views favoring ratification. The fol- 
lowing week the editor of this column will 
present his convictions to the contrary. 
These debaters are the same age, of the 
same general background of living and 
experience, and (they claim) are models of 
sobriety. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE JOINT MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE AT NORTHFIELD 

“When America speaks the whole world 
listens to her words.’’ Have youseen this? 
It is only an advertisement for a dic- 
tionary, but what a sermon to earnest 
Christians. How are we speaking to our 
neighbors, our community, our state, our 
nation and the world? 

Last year at Northfield, the Women’s 
Interdenominational Home Mission Con- 
ference and the Conference for Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies decided that 
the requests for union from several de- 
nominational Mission Boards pointed the 
way to a bigger work, with greater op- 
portunities for Christian service. 

Delegates at each Conference were 
asked to vote on the question of merging, 
and when the ballots showed 552 votes 
‘for’ and twenty-three ‘“‘against’” all 
indecision vanished. 

On Nov. 17, 1932, each committee met 
to discuss the necessary changes in con- 
stitution and by-laws. Later, as the 
members of both committees gathered 
about the luncheon tables, breaking bread 
together and looking into the future with 
high hopes, they found very few adjust- 
ments needed to complete the merging. 

In joint session during the afternoon of 
that memorable day “The Northfield 
Missionary Conference” became a reality, 
and its destinies were placed in the hands 
of the co-chairman, Mrs. Virgil B. Sease 
and Mrs. John M. Cratty. 

It was decided to ask each chairman to 
continue working as co-chairman for this 
Conference. When the following familiar 
names were presented as faculty members 
no doubts remained as to the success of 
the program: 

Dr. Oscar M. Buck, Dr. Milton T. Stauf- 
fer, Miss Gertrude Schultz, Miss Rachel 
Benfer, Mrs. Elizabeth Brubaker, Miss 
Marguerite Hazzard, Mrs. Francis C. 
Pinkham, Mrs. Virgil B. Sease, Mrs. 
Walter S. Stevens, Dr. Emily J. Werner, 
Dean T. W. Graham, Dr. Caroline L. 
Palmer, Mrs. E. H. Silverthorn, Miss 


Helen M. Brickman, Miss Nona M. Diehl, 
Miss Mary E. Moore, Miss Marguerite 
Schmidtman, Miss Anne Seesholtz, and 
Miss Sue Weddell. 

The program will include four morning 
periods with classes in Bible, Mission 
Fundamentals, Missionary Education 
through Study Books, Leadership Train- 
ing, Story Telling, Music and Worship. 

No one can picture a conference at 
Northfield minus rallies, missionary movies, 
camp-fire stunts, summer Christmas gifts 
and the other recreational features. Each 
hour which all have grown to cherish will 
be retained. Round Top will still give its 
benediction to those who gather in the 
rays of the setting sun. 

You can not afford to miss the first 
Northfield Missionary Conference from 
July 7 to July 15. 

* * 


CAMP MURRAY 


Unless at least twelve girls write that 
they would like to continue Camp Mur- 
ray, we have decided to let this one year 
go by without the camp. This does not 
mean that we can not swing into line 
again another year and have a rousing 
good camp. This year we want very much 
to have the largest camp at Ferry Beach 
that we have ever had. We would like our 
very young girls to get something of their 
own denominational background, and then 
they will be more ready for an interde- 
nominational camp, of which we approve 
for girls just a little older than the Camp 
Murray girls have been of late years. 
The ideal age for this camp is from twenty 
to twenty-five, or a little older. Camp 
Cheery at Ferry Beach, during the week ot 
Aug. 5 to 12, is a fine place for much 
younger girls as well as for the age group 
mentioned. We want girls from sixteen 
up, and occasionally we find some girls not 
quite sixteen who fit very well into Camp 
Cheery. Let’s try for a banner camp at 
Ferry Beach this summer. And if any of our 
older young women can attend the North- 
field Missionary Conference, we know they 
will have a happy and profitable week. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


GEYFTING ACQUAINTED WITH OUR 
WORLD 


A Message to Universalist Youth 


How would you like to receive a letter 
from China to-morrow—or from Switzer- 
land, the Frozen North, Germany, the 
tropics, from any foreign country on the 
globe? Of course it would be from some 
‘one your own age—some one interested in 
becoming your friend. 

It is all done through the International 
Friendship League. It is a world-wide 
correspondence plan open to any boy or 
girl who desires to make triends with boys 
and girls of the same age in any country 
in the world. ‘The aim of the League is to 
bring together the youth of the world 
through personal correspondence. 

Up to the present time, over a million 
letters have been exchanged between the 
boys and girls in the United States and 
fifty foreign countries. It is now not at 
all unusual for an American boy or girl to 
have friends on every continent and al- 
most in every country of the world. Wheth- 
er these friends live amid the snows of 
the North or beneath the palms of the 
tropics, whether they make their homes 
on the boulevards of great European cities 
or among the rice fields of Japan, the 
American: boys and girls know them in- 
timately by means of exchanging letters, 
photos, stamps, coins and souvenirs of 
every sort. 

There are no real stumbling blocks in the 
path of friendship; even great distance 
presents no impassable barrier to letters! 
By train and steamship and airplane, by 
donkey cart, mounted carrier, dog team, 
camel train, over land and sea, through 
mountain passes, across deserts, up great 
rivers, even iato the frozen wastes of the 
far North, letters find their way, bringing 
boys and girls of the world close together 
in friendly understanding. A band of 
friendship has been formed which encircles 
the whole world. 

You may have some questions to ask. 
What should you write abovt? The an- 
swer is, almost everything: your home life, 
schools, sports, hobbies and experiences, 
the natural wonders of your country and 
those innumerable subjects which always 
come up when good friends get together. 

And how does one get around the lan- 
guage problem? In almost every country 
on the face of the earth, English is being 
taught to-day; and those foreign boys and 
girls are only too glad to practise on their 
American cousins. 

Learning to know people who are dif- 
ferent, but who pursue familiar interests, 
is a many-sided educational experience; 
and the wider human sympathy which re- 
sults from such experience makes for 
peace in the world. 


‘touch with many more. 


There can be no better starting point 
than youth relative to building an inter- 
national understanding and co-operation 
between the nations. The children are the 
ones who will be called upon in the near 
future to direct the world’s affairs. If a 
person is to take up law, he must be taught 
the principles of law, and the procedure. 
If a person is to take up medicine, he must 
study the whole field of medicine, pre- 
ventative and curative, and the prin- 
ciples underlying. If he would study en- 
gineering he must be well prepared in the 
principles of his profession. If we are 
going to prepare for international under- 
standing and peace, the nations must be 
prepared for this new life and this new ideal. 

It is this continual striving for this 
human and social ideal which will lead us 
to an organization of youth standing above 
political parties, national divisions, cul- 
tural differences and religious antago- 
nisms. ; 

Too often the motion pictures and tab- 
loids stress the peculiarities and differences 
of people, rather than their likenesses in 
ideals and standards, which would tend 
to inspire and unify people of different 
races. For example, we quote from a 
letter recently received at the League 
Headquarters (from a seventeen-year-old 
Philadelphian): ‘‘I have just seen a moving 
picture dealing with Chinese life which was 
deplorable to me. I have been in corre- 
spondence with my friend Ting Wah lee 
for over four years now. He can read and 
write five languages fluently (which is 
just four more than I can,) has won a lot 
of athletic medals for track, swimming, 
etc., and is an all around ‘regular guy.’ I 
think as much of him as I do any of the 
fellows in my own neighborhood, and we 
both look forward to having an opportunity 
of meeting sometime. Yet hundreds, and 
perhaps thousands, of American people 
seeing the moving picture to which I refer 
will draw the conclusion that the Chinese 
race is ignorant, superstitious, crafty and 
thieving. I feel that,if anything, Ting is 
far more cultured than I, and I resent the 
atrocities of that moving picture against 
his countrymen.” 

To quote another letter from a sixteen- 
year-old in Australia: ‘‘Indeed, I think the 
International Friendship League is noth- 
ing short of a Junior League of Nations. 
My sincere wish is that your great idea 
will in time bear such fruit that the rising 
generation will grow into manhood for- 
getting selfishness, the curse that causes 
strife and war. I am glad to be able to 
tell you that I have twelve correspondents 
in America and fourteen in other parts of 
the world, and I am planning to get in 
Well, dear friend, 
I will conclude this letter, wishing you the 
great success with the International 


Friendship League which you honestly 
deserve.” 

Any one wishing to take part in the 
world wide correspondence plan should 
get in touch with Miss Edna MacDonough, 
Secretary International Friendship League, 
19 Orchard St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. If 
you are interested in starting a regular 
foreign correspondence club, you may get 
full information from her as to starting one. 

Many exciting things happen in these 
clubs—there are thousands of them all over 
the world. A club in Australia has a case 
with a collection of curios received from 
other clubs, a set of coins, pith, garland, 
Hindu knife, chuckram spoon, Hindu ash 
tray, specimens of pressed flowers. A 
club in Nebraska, U. S. A., sent them 
among other things a Red Indian flint 
arrowhead. A Vermont club recently 
sent maple sugar over to Egypt. Some- 
times members of the various clubs have 
an opportunity to travel and visit one 
another. 

Lists of countries on hand: Africa, Ar- 
gentina, Australia (Queensland, Victoria, 
New South Wales), Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Ceylon, China, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, 
Denmark, Egypt, Esthonia, Ecuador, Eng- 
gland, Fiji Islands, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Haiti, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Hawaii, Iceland, Italy, India, Japan, 
Latvia, Liberia, West Africa, Lithuania, 
Luxemburg, Mexico, Norway, Paraguay, 
Persia, Penang, Poland, Panama, Russia, 
Porto Rico, Spain, Sweden, Scotland, 
Switzerland, Syria, Turkey, Uruguay, 
Wales, West Indies, Alaska, American 
Indians. 

(This article has been written by Miss 
McDonough to the boys and girls and 
young people in Universalist church 
schools. In a recent conference she asked 
the privilege of putting before our mem- 
bership the plan of the League, and we 
were glad to grant her space on this page 
for that purpose. We hope many of our 
church schools classes will become inter- 
ested and will write to her for names. In 
doing this please state that the request is 
coming from a member of a Universalist 
church school. She is desirous of knowing 
just how many of our schools respond and 
she will report to this office from time to 
time. Naturally we shall be interested in 
this information also.) 
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SCHOOLS THAT ARE STANDING BY 


Last week we printed the names of 
thirty-three Universalist church schools 
which have contributed to the support of 
the G.S.S. A. for the current year. Since 
then two more have sent in their gifts. 

Franklin, Mass. 

East Providence, R. I. 
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Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


Floral Park. —The 
congregations during 
February were large, 
with a number of new 
people every Sunday. 
Young People’s Day 
was observed Feb. 19 
with the young people 
taking charge of the 
service. The sermon was given by the 
minister on the subject ‘“‘Dreamers.”’ 
One new member has been received into 
fellowship. There has been one christening. 
On Feb. 14 forty-eight people enjoyed a 
valentine bridge party at the parsonage. 
On Feb. 21 Dr. Thomas Edward Potter- 
ton delighted a large audience with his 
lecture on ‘Central California.”’ On 
Feb. 26 we enjoyed the visit of our State 
Superintendent, Dr. Fred C. Leining, who 
preached at the morning service. His 
words of cheer and encouragement were 
greatly appreciated. Every family in the 
church has received a copy of the “‘Daily 
Readings for the Lenten Season.”” During 
Lent our minister is preaching a series of 
sermons on “Outstanding Incidents in the 
Life of Christ.’”’ * * Middletown.—The 
only social activity in this church the past 
month was a card party under the auspices 
of the Y. P.C. U. Mr. Thorburn has been 
preaching a series of sermons on outstand- 
ing world personalities. During Lent this 
church will have ‘‘Chapel Services’? in 
the evening each Sunday. A series of 
sermons on the “Seven Last Words of 
Christ” will be given. The Fortnightly 
Auxiliary is preparing a concert, ‘“The Vil- 
lage Choir,’’ which will be presented 
March 21. The Y. P. C. U. will give a two- 
act play, ‘Sally Lunn,” on April 19. The 
attendance had increased each month 
since we opened, after vacation. In 
January, however, two severe snow storms 
cut the attendance down. The church 
school problem is that there is so little 
room for all who want to attend. The 
annual Lenten services of the Protestant 
churches opened Ash Wednesday. Besides 
preaching at one of the regular services, 
Mr. Thorburn will be the preacher at the 
Holy Thursday union communion service 
in the Webb Horton Memorial Presby- 
terian Church. * * Mt. Vernon.—Mrs. 
Ruth A. Wetzel gave a lecture on ‘“Tech- 
nocracy” at the monthly meeting of the 
Women’s League. She has made an ex- 
haustive study of this subject. The Senior 
Union has had interesting meetings devoted 
to Experimental Psychology and ‘Brain 
Teasers.”’ Twenty-nine members of the 
Union made a trip to Scarsdale, where they 
were entertained at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Angus I. Craig for a Washington’s 
Birthday Party. Young People’s Day was 
observed with a Sunday evening service. 
The general subject was “Young People 


and the World To-day and To-morrow.’’ 
Three fine papers were read during the 
sermon period, by President Clement Sea- 
holm on “Young People and Employ- 
ment,’’ Howard Keil on ‘‘Young People 
and War,’ and Edith H. Shepherd on 
“Young People and the Church.” <A 
special study group has been formed and 
will meet every two weeks for the discus- 
sion of modern youth problems. The 
Juniors held two meetings during the 
month and observed Young People’s Day 
with a special service and the telling of the 
story of John Drinkwater’s play, ‘‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” by Mildred Noxon. The 
members of the Women’s League met for a 
social gathering at the home of Mrs. 
Elmer W. Shepard in New Rochelle, and 
held a surprise birthday party in honor 
of Miss Martha Nelson at her home in Mt. 
Vernon. Dr. Colcord is beginning a series 
of Sunday evening. lectures on ‘The 
Therapy of Humor.” * * Newark.—In 
February the Women’s Guild had a lunch- 
eon meeting with over sixty present. The 
occasion was marked by the meeting of 
“Unknown Friends.” A year ago each 
member drew the name of another and 
befriended her in numerous ways during 
the year with cards and remembrances 
signed ‘‘Your Unknown Friend in the 
Women’s Guild.’”’ The discovery of the 
identity of the Unknown Friend was a 
happy and amusing experience in many 
eases. Miss Margaretta Dean gave an 
excellent review of “A Daughter of the 
Samurai” at a recent meeting of the 
Women’s Mission Circle. The birthday 
party held in January at the home of Miss 
Emma Krementz was reported financially 
and socially successful. The young people 
were hosts to thirty young people of Rev. 
Norman D. Fletcher’s Unity Church of 
Montclair at a Sunday night tea. Countee 
Cullen, Negro poet, read from his poetry. 
Young People’s Sunday was observed 
Feb. 19 when representatives of the group 
conducted the morning service. Mr. Gar- 
ner preached on ‘‘Youth Looks Ahead—to 
What?” A class in tap dancing recently 
organized under professional direction is 
very popular. The Clara Barton Guild 
recently held a card party ia Social Hall. 
The Boys’ Club has doubled its member- 
ship. Great progress is reported in the 
work of remodeling the basement, laying 
floors and building club rooms, which is 
being carried on by the boys themselves. 
A nursery class for children from eighteen 
months to three years old has been or- 
ganized under the auspices of the church 
school, with Mrs. C. Lawrence Healy and 
Mrs. Paul Richards as supervisors. Recent 
speakers at the Community Forum were 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman on “If I Were a 
Jew,’ Upton Close on “Behind the News 
from Asia,’ Countess Alexandra Tolstoy 


on “From Tyranny to Slavery,” John 
Haynes Holmes on ‘Prophets of Doom: 
Are They Right or Wrong?’ Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise spoke March 5 on “The 
Jew Pleads Guilty!” * * Prescott House. 
—Dancing classes for children from the 
age of three years to sixteen meet weekly. 
A dance recital is being planned by these 
groups to be presented at the Church of 
the Divine Paternity during the first week 
in May. On Thursday afternoons we have 
a story-telling’ group for boys and girls, 
led by Mrs. George Mills, secretary of the 
Prescott Neighborhood House Association. 
The sewing school meets on Saturday 
mornings. The older girls are making 
dresses for themselves and the younger 
ones are sewing on towels, bibs, or little 
aprons for themselves. At the same hour 
Miss Clara A. Riepe has a kindergarten 
for the younger children who are too small 
to sew, but get their first lesson, neverthe- 
less, by stitching designs on cards with 
bright woolen thread. The Sunday school 
meets every Sunday afternoon at 2.30. 
Mr. Sykes is the superintendent and takes 
the older boys in class. He is assisted by 
Mrs. Springle, who has charge of the older 
girls. Miss Clara A. Riepe supervises 
the work of the primary department. * * 
Washington Heights.—Sunday morning 
services show marked increase. The 
minister’s sermon on ‘‘The Moral Grand- 
eur of Lincoln” proved of unusual in- 
terest.. Other sermons were “The Uncon- 
scious Educating Influence of Our Great 
City,” and ‘‘The Great Adventure of the 
Human Spirit.”” The U. S. Junior Naval 
Guards held a service in memory of Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, sister of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who died recently. Mrs. 
Robinson was an Honorary Commander 
of the Post, and the colors were draped 
with symbols of mourning. The Roosevelt 
and Robinson families, which will include 
Douglas Robinson, Jr., son of Mrs. 
Douglas Robinson, and Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Senior, will give a reception to 
the Naval Guards and the entire society, 
Sunday afternoon, April 9, in the Roosevelt 
house. All our church friends are invited. 
The church, captained by the Men’s Club, 
gave a beefsteak dinner recently to eighty 
guests, our most successful social function 
this winter. A men’s smoker was held 
Saturday, March 11, in the church hall. 
On Saturday evening, March 25, the friends 
of the minister, led by the Men’s Club, 
will give him a testimonial dinner in honor 
of his birthday, and fourteen years of con- 
tinuous service to the community. Mr. 
Harris’s friends throughout Greater New 
York are invited to be present. The 
church trustees are holding special meet- 
ings monthly, in addition to the regular 
meetings, to keep in close touch with the 
financial condition of the society. The 
officials have started a barter system by 
which much work is being done where 
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money is not plenty. Already the church 
hall has been transformed by much of this 
effort, and more improvements are to be 
made. * * Chapin Home.—A generous 
friend, who always remembers Chapin 
Home on Valentine’s Day, made the family 
happy again this year by providing ice 
cream and a gorgeous cake. The cake 
was so large that over one hundred in- 
dividual servings were cut, so that every 
member of the family had 9 share. The 
card party, arranged by the superintendent, 
Miss Russell, assisted by members of the 
family, was a huge success, and $165 was 
added to the “‘Founders’ Day” fund. On 
March 38 friends of the Home celebrated 
“Founders’ Day,’’ an annual event of 
interest to all connected with the Home. 
A program of merit was presented by three 
members of the Home family. Dr. Hall 
congratulated the Home upon its record of 
great success amidst these trying times. 
Services have been held in Cooper Memo- 
rial Chapel during the month. On Feb. 12 
_ Rey. Andrew Magill, D. D., of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Jamaica, L. L., 
conducted the services, and on Feb. 26 
Allison Mac Rury was the minister in 
charge. * * The Metropolitan Y. P.C. U. 
will hold a get-together meeting at All 
Souls April 22. Guests from Philadelphia 
and a round-up in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict will make a large gathering. * * 
The Metropolitan Alliance met Fri- 
day, March 10, at the Church of Our 
Father Meeting House. The speaker was 
Mrs. Molly Anderson Haley and the sub- 
ject “The Poet’s Place in Modern Life.” 
The musicians were Miss Catherine 
Eckenroth, organist, Mrs. Marguerite 
Kessler, soloist, Mr. Theodore Lehmann, 
violinist. Miss Grace L. White presided. 
The Alliance is to hold on Saturday, May 
13, at 2 p. m., a benefit card party in the 
auditorium of the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
_pany, 380 Pearl Street, corner Willoughby 
Street. Tickets, 50 cents, may ke pro- 
cured of Miss E. E. Krementz. The 
money received will be divided equally 
between four churches in the District— 
Mt. Vernon, Washington Heights, Good 
Tidings and Floral Park. The April 14 
meeting of the Alliance will be enter- 
tained by the Washington Heights Church. 
Subject: Lives of Great Women. Speaker, 
Mrs. Andrew McCampbell. * * Good 
Tidings.—During Lent a group of young 
people will hold services every Wednesday 
evening. The Boy Scouts attend the 
morning service once a month. On March 
17 the Y. P. C. U. will enjoy a supper and 
sociable. An illustrated lecture upon 
“Buried Sunshine’ will be sponsored by 
the Ladies’ Aid. * * Southold.—Mr. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., will be ordained 
to the ministry March 19 at 7.30 p. m. 
Dr. Etz will deliver the sermon, Dr. 
Leining, Mr. Peters of Floral Park and 
Mr. Menadue of Little Falls will partici- 
pate in the service. The congregations of 
the Methodist and Presbyterian churches 
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have been invited, and their ministers 
asked to assist in the service. The Men’s 
Club ladies’ night was observed on Feb. 
23, with a supper and an informal en- 
tertainment of cards, dominoes, dancing 
and community singing. The ‘North 
Fork Harbinger,’ published weekly, is a 
parish paper of cheer and courage. * * 
Our Father.—The thirty-first year of 
the present pastorate begins on March 19. 
At a recent meeting of the Men’s Club 
Mr. Thomas W. Smith, who has visited 
India several times, gave a clear and in- 
teresting picture of the life and conditions 
in that troubledland. So illuminating was 
the address that Mr. Smith received a 
unanimous invitation to speak again upon 
India and the East at the next meeting of 
the club. The Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, Miss Ida R. East presi- 
dent, has successfully sponsored a lecture 
by Mr. Greenway, and a card party. The 
Woman’s Alliance cordially invites their 


friends to a luncheon at the Eagle Build- 
ing on March 29. * * All Souls.—With 
amazing success, Mr. Greenway continues 
to produce the most unique and artistic 
calendars of any church in America. 
Tom Noonan, “Bishop of Chinatown,” 
had an overflow congregation the evening 
of Feb.19. The morning service, in charge 
of the Y. P. C. U., listened to a capital 
address by Mr. Robert E. Polk, grandson 
of the honored Dr. Polk, one of the old- 
time faithful ministers of the Univer- 
salist Church. On Sunday, April 23, 
Edwin Markham will celebrate his eighty- 
first birthday with All Souls, preaching 
the morning sermon and reading original 
poems. Here are some of Mr. Greenway’s 
sermon subjects: ‘“‘Lace Your Shoes,” 
“Are You a Bricklayer?” ““Be Not Squat- 
ters,” “Gilding the Flute,’ “Are you 
Lonely?” “Making Shore on Fragments,” 
“Modified Courage.” 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Massachusetts Letter 


There are several 
items of considerable 
importance to pass on 
to the readers of the 
Leader at this time, and 
the writer is not quite 
sure which should come 
first. Probably it is 
best to begin by telling 
that two churches in 
eastern Massachusetts have elected per- 
manent pastors. These places are Brain- 
tree and Peabody. The latest minister at 
Braintree was Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
now pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Ithaca, N. Y., and the man who closed his 
work at Peabody the first of the year was 
Rev. Ernest H. Carritt. Braintree has 
chosen Rev. Lon Ray Call, recently of 
New York City, and formerly minister in 
Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. Call will be- 
gin his new duties on March 19. Peabody 
has unanimously elected Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D. Dr. and Mrs. Huntley will 
move into the parsonage in Peabody at an 
early date and will begin their work the 
first Sunday of April. This is a matter 
for congratulation all round. The par- 
sonage at Peabody is being freshly painted 
and papered, new electric fixtures are be- 
ing installed, the heating system is being 
renewed, and the house when turned over 
to the Huntleys will be an attractive 
domicile. The church property is to be 
improved with a new coat of paint, while 
other and much greater improvements 
are under consideration. This work can 
be done so promptly and so well by the 
generous gift of $2,500 which has just 
come to the parish from the estate of Miss 
Eva Radden. 

The churches in Medford and Swamp- 
scott are hearing candidates and other 
supplies, and expect to choose from them 
a permanent pastor. 


Haverhill, Lowell, Weymouth, Spring- 
field Second, and Marblehead plan to 
continue for an indefinite time with regular 
supplies. They do not feel, in their present 
financial condition, that they can under- 
take the normal program. Dr. Henry R. 
Rose, who has been in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, through the winter, will resume 
his duties at Haverhill on Sunday, March 
26, and will continue to July. Marble- 
head, rather than discontinue its activities, 
has moved the congregation into the parlor. 
Its parish organizations run on the regular 
order. There is a preaching service on the 
first Sunday of each month. In April 
there will be two services, the first on 
April 2, when Rev. F. W. Merrick, D. D., 
will preach, and the second at Easter when 
the preacher will be the General Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Etz. Springfield Second goes 
bravely on with a service each Sunday, 
with its church school, the young people’s 
organization, and the women’s societies 
continuing their accustomed programs. 
Rev. Albert Hammatt will preach at 
Easter, and, before that date, on March 
19 and 26. Weymouth is listening, each 
Sunday until Easter, to Rev. Andrew J. 
Torsleff of West Acton. Dr. Huntley will 
close his supply pastorate at Lowell with 
the end of March. 

Plans are well under way for the next 
annual session of the Convention in the 
First Church in Cambridge on May 9, 
10 and 11. As usual, Tuesday, May 9, 
will be the Church School day. Wednes- 
day, May 10, will be the day of the W. U. 
M. S., with Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley pre- 
siding. The Convention of the churches 
opens on Wednesday evening, May 10, 
and continues through Thursday. Presi- 
dent Gibbs has appointed the sessional 
committees as follows: Committee on 
Program, Rev. Alfred S. Cole, chairman, 
Frank A. Dewick, Rev. Max A. Kapp; 
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Official Reports, Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 
chairman, Rey. Gilbert A. Potter, Rev. 
George E. Leighton, D. D., Rev. Samuel 
G. Ayres, D. D., Lester W. Nerney, Rev. 
Charles A. Haney, and Miss Susan M. 
Andrews; Nominations, Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., chairman, Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, D. D., Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, 
Robert Needham, and Miss Dera J. 
Brown; Elections, Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, 
chairman, Rev. Harold I. Merrill, Harry 
L. Moulton; Religious Services, Rev. 
Otto S. Raspe and Rev. leroy W. Coons, 
D. D.; auditors, Ernest W. Davis, Edwin 
R. Sampson, and J. Theodore Whitney. 
These committees will soon be engaged 
upon the arrangements for one of the most 
important meetings of this Convention 
ever held. The financial stress in most 
places makes the general church condition 
serious enough to warrant the most de- 
voted interest. There are certain par- 
ticular problems to weigh and solve. Such 
a problem is the future course at the Church 
of the Redemption. Then, too, we shall 
have in October the biennial gathering of 
the General Convention here in Massa- 
chusetts, in the First Church in Worcester. 
Vital and far reaching matters are to be 
acted upon in Worcester. There is the 
Statement of Faith, there is the great 
matter of the Free Church, and, behind all, 
and more important than all, there is the 
real future of the Universalist denomina- 
tion. The state meeting in Cambridge in 
May will be indicative of the course to be 
taken by the entire denomination in Oc- 
tober. There is sure to be a large company 
at the May meetings. The committees 
have been chosen with a view to the 
gravity and importance of our situation. 

The chief item in this letter is the story 
of the recent achievement of one particu- 
lar church—the church in Abington. 
There is no Universalist church in the 
state which has received and merited, too, 
the publicity which the press has given to 
Abington. What has been occurring there 
is in the good sense almost sensational. 
As in so many places, Abington realized 
with the end of 1932 that it could not 
continue a regular preacher and upon the 
accustomed course. There were several 
alternatives. The church could close. 
It could probably join with some other 
church. It had had that experience for 
several years. It could abbreviate its 
program, and, like some others, have a 
service once a month or bi-weekly. And 
there was also the possibility of trying the 
plan suggested by Dr. Carpenter of Il- 
linois of having lay services, using the 
sermons and worship materials furnished 
by the General Convention. Moved very 
largely by the vision and the deep interest 
of one woman, Mrs. Mary W. Gomley, 
the Abington group whole-heartedly de- 
cided upon no one of these ways. The 
church decided that, without a minister, 
it would conduct its own services. There 
is no feeling against preaching, or preachers, 


or good sermons read by a lay reader. 
It was the thought, however, that the 
community will feel that the services are 
distinctively its own if they were shaped 
and carried through in their own way to 
fit the needs of the place in the present 
stress‘ul time. Every one seems to be 
happy over the experiment, and every one 
turns to in the spirit of cordial co-operation. 
Each Sunday evening there is presented a 
decidedly up-to-date and worth-while 
service. The service is a neighborly and 
friendly affair. The viriety is so extended 
that thus far no two evenings have been 
alike. It is impossible to recite here the 
programs which have been presented 
through the past eleven or twelve weeks. 
The evening of Sunday, March 5, was 
typical, although there were not so many 
present as at other times. The service was 
designated as Neighbors’ Night.. Music 


Church News 


PERSONAL 


Judge Robert W. Hill, chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Board of 
Trustees of the General Convention, Louis 
A. Ames, chairman of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and Victor A. Friend, A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, George E. Danforth, John Sayles and 
other members of the committee met 
with Dr. Etz, General Superintendent, at 
Mr. Bicknell’s office, Boston, all day, 
March 11. 


Rev. U. 8. Milburn, D. D., of Everett, 
Mass., has just been reappointed by the 
mayor for another three year term as a 
member of the Board of Public Welfare, 
where he has served for five years, the last 
three years its chairman. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Hammond 
Knight, formerly of Washington, D. C., 
and Ludlow, Vt., are now living at 20 
Meadowbrook Road, Newton Center, 
Mass. Mr. Knight is with the Cadillac 
Motor Car Company in Boston. Heis the 
donor of the Knight Entrance to the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington, in honor of his father, F. O. 
Knight, a trustee of that church. 


Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., has ac- 
cepted the unanimous election to the 
pastorate at Peabody, Moess., and will take 
up the new duties on Sunday, April 2. 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, pastor of the 
Washington Heights church in New York 
City, will be given a testimonial dinner 
by his friends in the church on March 25, 
in honor of his birthday and the beginning 
of the fifteenth year of his pastorate. 


Dr. John A. Cousens, president of Tufts 
College, will take the noonday service at 
Tremont Temple Monday, April 3. 


In eight churches in Massachusetts on 
Sunday, March 12, the State Superin- 
tendent arranged supplies as follows: 
Springfield, Second, Rev. Charles H. Em- 
mons; Medford, Rev. Fred H. Miller; 


was furnished by a vested chorus of ten: 
persons, and by violin selections. Seven 
neighboring churches had each a repre- 
sentative to bring greetings and good 
wishes. The speaker, Mrs. Henry W. 
Tirrell, had for her subject ‘“The Value of 
Church Neighborliness.”” There were 
eighty-seven present. Each Sunday eve- 
ning, following the devotional and in- 
structional hour, there is an hour of social 
friendliness, with light refreshments. Not 
only has the new venture in Abington 
caught the interest of the people for the 
services, but-already the thrill has gone 
out towards the improvement of the build- 
ing and the grounds. A new roof is at 
once to be put upon the building. The 
grounds, improved last fail, are to ke fur- 
ther beautified the coming spring. Watch 
Abington! 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Haverhill, Rev. N. C. Maynard; Peabody,. 
Rey. L. S. McCollester, D. D.; Swamp- 
scott, Mr. Bradford Gale; Braintree, Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D. D.; Weymouth, 
Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff; Lowell, First, 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester filled the pulpit 
at the noonday service at King’s Chapel, 
and Dr. John S. Lowe at the noon Lenten 
service under the auspices of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches at Tremont 
Temple on the same day—March 9. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. The Los Angeles church 
has instituted an extension division for 
the purpose of carrying on additional 
educational work. Weekly lessons in 
Universalism will be given by corre- 
spondence. The service is available to at- 
tendants at church services, who wish to 
have instruction for home study and for 
preservation. It is also available for any 
one the mail will reach. No charge will 
be made to any one; all support will be 
on the basis of voluntary offerings of ap- 
preciation and gifts for the extension of 
the work. Persons interested may address 
the Extension Division, First Universalist 
Church, 1873 S. Alvarado St., Los Angeles. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. Churches of every shade of 
belief held services on Sunday, March 5, 
in recognition of the inauguration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. At the Episcopal 
Cathedral on Mt. St. Albans an interde- 
nominational service was held on Sunday 
afternoon, and Dr. Perkins was in the 
procession of Protestant clergy especially 
invited to participate. At the Universalist 
National Memorial Church a large con- 
gregation assembled for the 11 a. m. ser- 
vice. The music was the finest of the 
church year, and Dr. Perkins preached 
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one of his most eloquent sermons. Dr. 
van Schaick read the scriptures and of- 
fered prayer. The choir, under the di- 
rection of Dr. Albert W. Harned, rendered 
parts of the Gallia, by Gounod, Irene 
Kohe, soprano, taking the solo parts 
with strength and beauty. The number 
was a great contribution to a great day. 
Dr. Perkins spoke on the inauguration, 
facing frankly the situation of the country 
and expressinz the high hopes of the people 
for the new Administration. In unsparing 
terms he re-echoed that part of the in- 
augural address where President Roosevelt 
denounced the money changers in high 
places who have betrayed their trust. 
He emphatically declared that revolution 
is made by that kind of thing, that the 
foes we have to fear are not poor foreign 
agitators, but representatives of our best 


native American stock who are faithless to ° 


their trust. He commended this point of 
view to the attention of the Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution and other 
patriotic organizations. After the service 
a brave representative of the D. A. R. 
sought a copy of the sermon to read to 
her chapter. The W. E. D. O. Circle on 
March 9 had a delightful program on 
Japan. Alice C. Atwood gave a history 
of themission. Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr., 
followed with personal experiences in 
Tokyo, Nikko, and Nara, dwelling especial- 
ly on mission activities. Twenty-four 
Japanese proverbs which she had given out 
were read by the members after her talk. 
Dr. F. W. Perkins commented apprecia- 
tively on the proverbs. 


Illinois 

Oak Park.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. Though only a few down- 
state unions were represented, the Y. P. 
C. U. Rally March 4 and 5 was a gratifying 
success from the standpoint of the local 
union. The young people spared neither 
thought nor labor in making preparations. 
Unity House was quite transformed for 
the Saturday night banquet and the con- 
cluding meetings on Sunday afternoon. 
Sixty attended the banquet and many 
others came later for the evening enter- 
tainment of dancing and games. Sunday 
morning the unioners filled a large section 
in the church to hear Dr. Adams preach 
on “Driving a Poor Bargain.” Joliet 
sent a large and enthusiastic delegation. 
Urbana was second in attendance. 

Joliet—Rev. W. H. Macpherson, pas- 
tor. Our daily noon-day Lenten meetings 
got off to a good start. No matter how 
many or how few attend they will be kept 
up—emphasis on the up. Also our Y. P. 
GC. U. will use Lenten Readings for topics 
during Lent. As a bit of community ser- 
vice during Lent Dr. Macpherson will read 
over Station WCLS Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday from 1 to 1.15, inspiring poetry 
for the shut-ins. 

Indiana 

Cunot.—Rev. James Houghton, acting 

pastor. This church had been dormant 
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for a few years, and the building became 
sadly in need of repair. In January Mr. 
Houghton came here, and the first ser- 
vices were conducted on the 22d. Itisa 
country church, and an all-day meeting 
had been arranged with sermons at 11 
and at 2 o’clock, with dinner served as the 
church at noon. Not only have services 
been conducted Sundays but also in the 
evenings of the first week in February, 
After the second week of Mr. Houghton’s 
stay the work of repairing the building 
began. A foundation wall has been placed 
under the sixty-year old house, two new 
sills, a new entrance made and windows 
repaired. Other work is to be done, in- 
cluding painting the exterior. 


Massachusetts 


Lynn.—Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., pas- 
tor. President John A. Cousens of Tufts 
College is to be the guest of honor and 
speaker at the centenary service, March 
26, at 4 p.m. The Lynn Choral Society 
will sing. At the morning service onthe 
same Sunday, Dr. Rose will preach from 
the text selected by Rev. Elbridge Gerry 
Brooks at the twenty-fifth anniversary in 
1858, and used by Dr. John Coleman 
Adams in 1837 and Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins in 1908: ‘‘Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.’’ (1 Sam. 7:12.) Mrs. Ernest 
L. Rogers, in charge of the anniversary 
supper Thursday, March 30, is preparing 
to set forty-six tables, accommodating 550 
guests. The price will be fifty cents. 
Hostesses and guests are requested (not 
required) to dress in ante-bellum or gay 
nineties style. The program will duplicate 
an old time church social, or levee. On 
this occasion Dr. Perkins will be with us, 
and speak. 

Palmer.—Rey. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
The Men’s Club, under the leadership of 
Edward W. Fisher, is planning a minstrel 
show to raise money for the church. A 
musical comedy, “‘The College Revue,” 
was presented on Tuesday evening, Jan. 31, 
under the auspices of the Fortnightly Club, 
to a large audience. A successful jig-saw 
puzzle party was held by the Clara Barton 
Guild Monday evening, Jan. 30. On Sun- 
day evening, Jan. 29, the young people 
voted to organize a Yo Ps ©; Uy ~On 
Feb. 5, the following officers were elected: 
President, Roy Sherman; vice-president, 
Rachel Clough; secretary, Barbara Line; 
treasurer, Grace Christianse; executive 
committee, the above-named officers and 
Mrs. Annie K. Slaney, Alden Clough, 
Philip Grady and Rev. F. A. Mooney. 
Officers were installed by Fred Hodsdon 
Sunday evening, Feb. 12. The local union 
is now a member of the State and General 
Y. P. C. U. organizations. Attendance 
ranges from twenty-five to thirty every 
Sunday evening. All superintendents and 
committees have been appointed by the 
president. <A joint meeting with the young 
people’s group of the Baptist church was 
held Sunday evening, March 5. The 
Clara Barton Guild held a colonial party in 
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the social rooms of the church, in the 
evening of Feb. 14. The Fortnightly Club 
held invitation dances in the social rooms 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 15 and Feb. 22. 
The Wolf Clan—a boys’ club——has keen 
organized, directed by Philip Grady. 
The boys meet fortnightly at the church. 
“Ye Olde Fashioned Concert’? was pre- 
sented Sunday evening, Feb. 26, by the 
senior and junior choirs under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Hazel King and Mr. Fred 
Hodsdon. The vestry was filled and the 
program greatly enjoyed. Mr. Jesse L. 
Lyon had charge of the exhibit of an- 
tiques, among which were some rare speci- 
mens. The Ladies’ Social Union held a 
card party in the social rooms Tuesday 
evening, Feb. 28, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. John G. Butts. The Men’s Club 
sponsored a recital by the popular radio 
artist, Edward MacHugh, Sunday evening, 
March 12. 

Arlington.—Rev. R. R. Hadley, pastor. 
Wednesday evening, March 22, at 8.15, 
Miss Helen W. Rice of Cambridge will 
give “‘Glimpses of an American Trip,’ a 
travel lecture, in the parish hall. This 
lecture portrays the trip which Miss Rice 
took last summer and is presented under 
the auspices of the Y. P. C. U. Tickets 
are 25 cents and may be obtained from 
any member of the Arlington Y. P. C. U. 


New York 


Cooperstown.—Rey. Charles Kramer, 
pastor. Feb. 14 brought to Mrs. Charles 
Kramer many birthday cards, letters and 
greetings and a telegram of congratulation 
and best wishes from the Woman’s Club 
and the Mission Circle of the Universalist 
church of Bridgeport, Conn., where she 
and Mr. Kramer had labored for the past 
nine years. Good congregations continue, 
and much community interest is shown in 
the series of sermons that are being pre- 
sented. A choir has been organized under 
the direction of Mrs. Bertha O. Walrath, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kramer, as 
organist. Several new families are among 
our regular attendants, and most of our 
former members are present every Sun- 
day. The parsonage, which was rebuilt, 
remodeled and enlarged during Mr. 
Kramer’s former pastorate here, will soon 
be occupied by them again. ‘We are using 
throughout our parish the Daily Readings 
for the Lenten Season compiled by Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, and the Sunday morning 
sermons by the pastor are based upon the 
Great Words of Religion as suggested by 
Dr. Etz. The themes are: March 5, 
Repentance and Life. Is not your life 
more than mere regret? March 12: 
Obedience the Law of Life. Why obey 
anybody or anything? March 19: As- 
piration the Elevation of Life. Why art 
thou cast down O my soul? March 26: 
Sympathy, the need of a troubled world. 
Our Common Necessity. April 2: Sanc- 
tification, the Trend Divine. The way to 
better things. April 9: Incarnation, the 
outward expression of an indwelling soul. 


The relationship of God and Man. April 
16: Resurrection and Triumph. Our Ul- 
timate Attainment. Special services will 
be held during Holy Week and Dr. Fred 
C. Leining of Syracuse, State Superin- 
tendent, will conduct the services on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday eve-~ 
nings, April 10,11 and 12. Holy Thursday 
communion service will be conducted by 
the pastor and a service will be held on 
Good Friday. The D. A. R., when they 
assembled for their annual banquet at the 
Fenimore Hotel on Feb. 24, had Mr. 
Kramer as their speaker. 


Pennsylvania 


Brooklyn.—Rev. G. C. Boorn, pastor. 
Our young people conducted the church 
services on Young People’s Day in a 
creditable manner. Miss Georgia Quick 
presided. Robert Berthoff offered prayer 
and Clitton King read the sermon. Stuart 
Capron played the offertory and a young 
people’s choir furnished the music. One 
Sunday while we were studying work 
among our Southern missionaries in our 
church school, the pupils, under direction 
of Miss Victoria Lousac, presented a three- 
scene playlet, “A Trip to Pigeon River,”’ 
which was highly commended. Our pastor 
is preaching a series of sermons during Lent 
on “Tested Character.” 

* * 


““RE-THINKING MISSIONS” 

“Re-Thinking Missions,’ the book 
that was the result of almost a million 
dollars in survey and research, has proved 
one of the books of the year. A paper 
bound edition is now available for study 
groups at 35 cents per copy, 40 cents by 
mail. Order of Universalist Publishing 


House. 
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PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M. S. 


A Public Meeting of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts will be held at the Universalist 
church, Haverhill St., Lawrence, on 
Thursday, March 23. At this meeting a 
part of the program will be devoted to our 
own Ferry Beach and the Institutes to be 
held there. Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Mrs. 
Edwin A. Sampson and Miss Ruth Drowne 
are to present different phases of this im- 
portant part of our denominational en- 
deavors. 

Mrs. G. A. Sabean of Malden will give 
an address on the American Indian, ‘‘Past, 
Present and Future.” She is well versed 
in Indian lore and is sure to hold our at- 
tention. The same may be said of our 
other speaker, Mrs. Herbert A. Jump of 
Brookline, who is to take us on a journey 
into sections of Boston that we do not 
often visit, her topic being “Bargains in 
Travel.” 

A luncheon will be served. Please ad- 
dress Mrs. Fred Schonland, 284 Andover 
St., for your reservations. We can have a 
special bus from Everett Terminal, if a 
sufficient number care to travel that way, 
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but it will be necessary to notify Mrs. 
Edith W. Polsey, 18 Summit Rd., Medford, 
tel. Mystic 2209-W, by Tuesday, March 
21, without fail. A train leaves North 
Station at 10 o’clock and a bus leaves 
Everett Terminal at 9.25. 

Program Committee. 
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Bf WHO’S WHO 

* —_—— 

* Rey. Emerson H. Lalone, minis- 
* ter of the Universalist church in 
* Canton, N. Y., is on the editorial 
* staff of the Christian Leader. 

es Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., 
* is minister of the Universalist Na- 
* tional Memorial Church in Wash- 
* ington. 

% John A. Hurd is a student in 
* Junior College, St. Petersburg, 
* Florida. Heisa Northern boy, who 
* has made a deep impression on Dr. 
* Henry R. Rose, who is wintering in 
* Florida. 

< Rev. John Clarence Petrie is 
* minister of the Unitarian church in 
* Memphis, Tenn. 

+ Rey. George E. Huntley, D. D., 
* former president of the General 
* Sunday School Association, has just 
* accepted a call to the Universalist 
* church in Peabody, Mass. 

* 

* 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 341) 
left with strictly limited hopes as we lay 
down the book. “In the task of that re- 
demption the most effective agents will be 
men who have substituted some new il- 
lusions for the abandoned ones. The most 
important of these illusions will be that the 
collective life of mankind can achieve per- 
fect justice. It is a very valuable illusion 
for the moment; for justice can not be ap- 
proximated if the hope of its perfect 
realization does not generate a sublime 
madness in the soul. Nothing but such 
madness will do battle with malignant 
power and ‘spiritual wickedness in high 
places.’ The illusion is dangerous because 
it encourages terrikle fanaticism. It must 
theretore be brought under the control of 
reason. One can only hope that reason 
will not destroy it before its work is done.” 
If we are ready to listen only to social 
prophets who are very sure of the validity 
of their very clearly phrased gospel, or to 
experts who keep their feet firmly planted 
on the bedrock of fact, we had better 
leave Reinhold Niebuhr’s book alone. 
But if we want to hear an able, fearless, 
and thoughtful man think aloud for us as 
he feels his way forward through a maze of 
perplexing social problems, we shall find it 
worth while to listen patiently to what 
Niebuhr has to say. As we listen we 
shall find that ovr own thinking has been 
too shallow, our confidence in formulas 


and phrases too complete, our appreciation 
of the realities of social phenomena too 
limited. And we shall await with interest 
further and more positive guidance this 
thinker may have to offer us in days to 


come. 
JEL JiR IES Se 


* * 


The President’s Ancestors 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Colonial An- 
cestors. By Alvin Page Johnson. 
(Lothrop, Lee and Shepard. $2.50.) 


Interest in President Roosevelt will un- 
doubtedly grow, and his antecedents will 
be of special interest to those who attach 
great importance to the advantages of 
family tradition. Certainly, with the sole 
exception of his distant cousin Theodore, 
President Roosevelt comes to the highest 
office in the land as the product of a more 
interesting ancestry than any other Presi- 
dent could show. How many periods of 
American history and how many relation- 
ships with other lands are suggested by 
the names of those who appear in the 
family tree! To become acquainted with 
them all we should have to travel in imag- 
ination to the Mayflower, to Salem, early 
Boston, Cape Cod, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Haven, Long Island, and 
other parts of our country, as well as to 
Holland, Acadia, Quebec, the Bastille in 
Paris, England, and the Barbados. For 
the Roosevelts have been an active and 
vigorous stock. 

The well-known names appearing in this 
family tree, Walton, Aspinwall, Howland, 
Delano, Church, Lyman, and Robbins, sug- 
gest a great variety of interests and oc- 
cupations, and Mr. Johnson has incor- 
porated into his book all sorts of records 
and anecdotes which reveal the part these 
people have played in the country’s his- 
tory. Charts explaining relation of the 
branches to the main trunk of the family 
tree and especially the relationship of the 
collateral lines which lead to Theodore and 
Franklin and which unite in Eleanor 
Roosevelt, niece of Theodore and wife of 
Franklin, are a useful addition to the 
book. 

It should be emphasized that we have 
here genealogical lore which is of interest 
now because of its association with the 
new President, and not a study of the 
influence of this heredity upon Mr. Roose- 


velt. 
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MISS SANBORN READS 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting, March 
6, at the Church of the Redemption, was 
attended by thirty-eight members and 
guests. Rev. Leslie Nichols of Salem con- 
ducted the devotional services. Mr. Ar- 
thur K. Bayly, bass soloist of the Uni- 
versalist church in Salem, gave two beau- 
tiful solos, assisted by Mrs. John S. Lowe 
at the piano. 

“This is no time,”’ said Dr. Huntley, the 
president, “for a spiritual holiday. It 
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may be a time for a bank holiday, but if it 
is, then there is all the more reason for a 
determined forward looking emphasis 
upon spiritual realities. No one is better 
fitted to start our Lenten services off on a 
high level than Miss Helen M. S. Sanborn. 
I have known of her work on the platform 
for many years.”’ Miss Sanborn gave 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal,’” by James 
Russell Lowell. She read also ‘‘Stanzas 
on Freedom” as an introduction to the 
longer poem. She said that ‘‘The Vision 
ol Sir Launfal” had as its central theme 
the responsibility of every man for every 
other man, and therefore had a special 
message for our times. In giving this 
poem Miss Sanborn was accompanied on 
the piano by Miss Elsie W. Spaulding of 
the First Parish Church, Unitarian, Dor- 
chester. 

Miss Sanborn is an elocutionist of 
power, rendering the great poem simply 
and effectively and holding the attention 
of the audience throughout. 

Rev. Otto Raspe gave his report as 
treasurer, and said that all the money was 
on hand and not in the bank. He was 
loudly cheered for having ready cash. 


* * 


LET ME RAISE MONEY FOR YOUR 
CHURCH AND MINE 


No Financial Risk to You Beyond 
Small Travel Expense 


I am raising $3,700 for my own church 
in Danbury, Conn. I will go to other 
churches and raise as much for them as for 
my own church, and by means of a first- 
class and delightful entertainment pro- 
gram which has never failed to give joy 
and satisfaction to persons of both sexes 
and all ages, wherever it has been given, 
by the author or by myself. 

I will put on, in any type of auditorium, 
“An Evening with Yawcob Strauss.”’ My 
uncle, the late Charles Follen Adams (Yaw- 
cob Strauss), the well-known Boston 
author, gave this identical program for 
years at $50 a night. While he had the 
prestige of “an author’s reading,” I have, 
to offset that, the privilege of giving a brief 
biographical sketch of the author, and I 
describe the circumstances under which his 
best poems were produced. During his 
entire productive period he lived within 
two miles of me and was, with his children 
(the Yawcob and Loweeze of the poems), a 
frequent visitor at our house. I give 
not only some account of his life, and the 
way in which he came to write, and how he 
acquired the so-called ‘‘Dutch” dialect in 
which he wrote so delightfully, but also 
the “local color,” from that good old Bos- 
ton setting of the year 1878 through “‘the 
gay nineties.” 

Mr. Adams was a humorist of the first 
class, but, much more, a sincere lover of 
domestic life, of wife, home, children. He 
had a rare faculty (I have never seen it so 
well developed elsewhere) of taking a sud- 
den “turn” in the closing lines of his very 
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short poems (none of them over three 
minutes in recitation) which goes straight 
to the heart. 

I will give this program for one-half the 
net proceeds, plus my very modest travel- 
ing expenses. I can furnish handbills 
with portrait cut, a cut of press notices, 
and any amount of advance copy for local 
papers. The handbills come at cost from 
type my printer keeps standing. 

Churches can not fail to meet expenses 
with this program. I am willing to invest 
two days of travel and my own services 
and take the risk of profits. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 8 p. m. every Sunday. 
Rev. C. C. Blauvelt. 1150 kilocyeles. 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.45 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rey. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7 p. m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 


tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 
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WANTED 


We want to get hold of copies of the Christian 
Leader for Feb. 18 and March 15, 1926, to complete 
the file of the library of the Meadville Theological 
School in Chicago. Mail to 176 Newbury St., 


Boston, Mass. 
* x 


OFFICIAL CALL 
Conneticut Y. P. C. U. Convention 


The forty-fourth Annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Good Shepherd in Nor- 
wich, Conn., Saturday and Sunday, April 1 and 2, 
19338. 


Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 
kek 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


For the St. Lawrence University Museum— 
photographs, documents, programs, or other matter, 
illustrating the early history of the Canton Theo- 
logical School or of the College. Persons willing to 
part with such items assuring permanent preserva- 
tion, are invited to communicate with Richard C. 
Ellsworth, Secretary, Canton, N. Y. 

cof 
PUBLIC MEETING 


The W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts will hold a 
Public Meeting in the Universalist church in Law- 
rence Thursday, March 23, 1933. 

Morning session, 10.30 Organ voluntary, Mrs. 
Thomas Holgate. Praise service, Mrs. John Smith 
Lowe, Brighton. Greetings, Mrs. Mary Gibbs 
Sargent, vice-president of Lawrence Mission Circle. 
Response, Mrs. Everett I. Grant, Somerville. Ferry 
Beach “Past, Present, Future,” Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, D. D., Somerville. Ferry Beach and “Our 
Women,” Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, North Wey- 
mouth. Ferry Beach and “Our Young Folks,” 
Miss Ruth Drowne, Medford. Address, ‘Bargain 
in Travels,’ Mrs. Herbert A. Jump, Brookline. 

Friendship Luncheon at 12.30. Reservations 
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through Mrs. Fred Schonland, 284 Andover St., 
Lawrence, before Wednesday morning, March 22. 

Afternoon session, 1.30. Voluntary, Mrs. Holgate. 
Opening hymn. Prayer, Rev. C. Guy Robbins, pastor. 
Offertory. Solo, selected, Mrs. Ethel Peacock, 
Lawrence. Address, ‘The American Indian of 
Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow,” Mrs. G. A. 
Sabean, Malden. Solo, selected, Mrs. Peacock. 
Benediction. 

The church is on Haverhill St. opposite the Com- 
mon. Take bus at railroad station to Essex St., 
walk out Lawrence St. and across the Common to 
the church. A train leaves North Station at 10 
a. m. A bus leaves Everett Station Terminal at 
9.25 a.m. A special bus will be provided if a suf- 
ficient number care to go that way. Please notify 
Mrs. Edith W. Polsey, 18 Summit Rd., Medford, tel. 
Mystic 2209-W, by Tuesday, March 21. 

* & 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer of Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon from 
Michigan to New York received Feb. 10, 1933. 
Transfer accepted by the New York Committee 
under date of Feb. 14, 1933, and Mr. Reamon ad- 
mitted to full fellowship as of that date. 


Geo. H. Bowers, Secretary. 
eae 


WANTED 


For the Museum at St. Lawrence University, 
photograph of the late Rev. S. W. Remington, ac- 
tive in the early days of the institution Any per- 
son having such photograph and willing to part with 
the same for permanent preservation in the Museum 
is requested to communicate with Richard C. Ells- 
worth, Secretary, Canton, N. Y. 


Obituary 


Royal F. Foster’ 


= 

Royal F. Foster, a life-long member of the Danbury 
(Conn.) Universalist church, died in the Danbury 
Hospital March 2. Few laymen in our denomina- 
tion were more widely known. For more than forty 
years he was active not only in his local church, but 
in the state organizations, and he was a frequent at- 
tendant upon the sessions of the General Conven- 
tion. Through his intense interest in our whole 
church and its work, and his presence and activity in 
all general denominational gatherings, Royal Foster 
was in large part responsible for the remarkable de- 
gree to which his local church has always functioned. 
denominationally. He was one of the first members 
of the Danbury Y. P. C. U., now in its forty-second 
year, and he was active both locally and in the State 
Union, in which he held office. In his home church 
he was “always abounding,” unsparing of his time, 
energy and money in its behalf. 

Mr. Foster was one of the most public-spirited and 
useful citizens of Danbury. At the time of his 
death he was one of the outstanding men in the 
Danbury Business Association, of which he was vice- 
president. He was a member of the Advertising 
Club and treasurer of the Rotary Club, which he at- 
tended the day before his death. He was also a 
member of the Progressive Lodge of Odd Fellows § 
He ‘had a completely socialized mind, and nothing 
that was for the general welfare failed of his support. 
The editorial writer on the Danbury News-Times 
said of him: “In the grip of some malady of the 
spirit which moved in the direction of a profound 
melancholy he turned a joyous face to his neighbors. 
His pain was seldom obtruded upon the attention 
of others. This is a kind of heroie self-denial which 
some are not strong enough to practise. In him the 
instinet of self-preservation had been growing slowly 
weaker. The mystery of this change remains un- 
solved, but it occurs. Special affection and tender- 
ness will attach to his memory. Many knew him. 
Many will deeply regret that he is gone. We who 
hold that the spirit of a man but changes his state 
with death will believe that somewhere in the here- 
after it is well with Roy.” 

Mr. Foster is survived by his wife and two sons, 
Arthur H. Foster of Danbury, and Francis J. Foster 
of Auburndale, Mass., also by a brother, William 
J. Foster, of South Norwalk, Conn. 

The funeral service was held in the Universalist 
church Sunday afternoon, March 5, and was con- 
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ducted by his pastor, and long time personal friend, 
Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, and a former pastor, 
Rev. Elliott Bates Barber. Mr. Hersey read a 
poem, “‘How Will It Be?’”’ written by the late Rev. 
Dwight M. Hodge, who was Royal Foster’s pastor 
more than half a century ago. Mr. Hersey paid a 
special tribute to Mr. Foster as a Universalist and an 
esteemed member and trustee of the local church. 
Mr. Barber spoke of Mr. Foster as a public-spirited 
citizen. Mrs. Elton Evans, a personal friend, sang 
“Face to Face.’? The Progressive Lodge of Odd 
Fellows, of which Mr. Foster was a charter member, 
conducted the committal service. 


Offering Envelope for Easter 
i 


Christ is Risen 


“Ul) EASTER , 
Uj OF = al 


An unusually beautiful design of tulips 
done in brilliant colors makes this a very 
acceptable means of appeal for funds. 


The seams and flap are securely gummed. 
Size, 2 1-2 x 4inches. Price, 40 cents per 
hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Humanism 
States its Case 


By 
J. A. C. FAGGINGER AUER, Ph. D. 


Professor of Church History in Harvard University 
: and Tufts College 


$2.00. At all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST BIBLE 

ts CAN BE MADE 
HOLMAN 

INDIA PAPER 


EXTRA LARGE PRINT 
Self-Pronouncing 


Reference Bible 


With Concordance . 


Contains Authorized Version Old and 
New Testaments, Complete Column Ref 
erences and Concordance; also Section of 
White Linen Paper Leaves Suitable for 
Writing Notes, Outlines of Sermons or 
Important Memos for Ready Reference. 


Regular List Price $11.85 


Now $7785 Post 


Offered at 
No. 1875XCS 


Size 534 # 8 inches x only 1 inch 

2 in thickness 

Flat Opening, Will Not Break in the Back 
Durable, Flexible (Goat) Morocco Binding. 

lapping Covers with Indestructible Linings, 

under pure gold edges. 


Over- 
carmine 
Titles stamped in pure gold. 


Part Page Specimen, Easy-to-read Type 
EB-U-CHAD-NEZ’ZAR the 
king, “ untoall people, nations, 
and languages, that dwell in all the 


Broad open-faced type. Self-pronouncing. 
Ample space between both Jetters and lines 
which makes easy reading. No strain on the 
eyes, 


Short Studies in the Larger Faith 
By J. Coleman Adams, D. D. 


This book contains a series of brief expositions of the several subjects 
suggested by the questions and answers from our Cetechism. Originally 
appearing in the Sunday School Helper, they were deemed worthy of a 
more permanent form, and are now presented as a series of brief studies 
in the larger faith, which, it is hoped, may be serviceable for those who 
desire a hint of the reasons and the reasoning which form the rational 
basis of the belief in the final and absolute triumph of good over evil. The 
form of the book adapts it for use in Bible classes or for study by pupils 
in the Senior department of Sunday schools. A year’s course, or even six 
months, with this little book for a basis and free discussion for a method, 
should make any young person reasonably familiar with the grounds of 
the Universalist faith. And if anybody wants to know, ‘‘What do you 
Universalists believe?” this brief treatise in theology will go far to answer 
this inquiry. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid 


George Seeks a Reason - 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ‘“‘Why join any 
church?” and “‘Why join the Universalist Church?” 


The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 


The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 


It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 


Price 75 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.60. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN YOU ENLIST 


MARGARET "SLATTERY 


This book from Miss Slattery’s pen is intended primarily for 
young people from twelve to twenty-five, especially those who are 
looking forward to church membership. It is a brief but thrilling survey 
of church history—entirely non-sectarian. Most young people have only 
the vaguest knowledge of the history of the organization whose vows 
they take upon themselves. Miss Slattery gives the needed historical] 
background and drives home its challenge to the young folks of to-day. 

Unusually attractive edition. Brown Castilian Cover. 

Especially priced during Lenten Season 


50 cents, postage 5 cents 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 
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Educational 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening 


COURSES: Business Administration, Account- 
ing, Executive Secretarial, Stenographic, Bookkeep- 
ing and Finishing. Personal attention, able faculty. 
Graduates placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 | * ew ‘156 Stuart St., Boston 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on kest 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 


Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Price 15 cents 


Convention. In envelope. 


per copy. ° 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE S$g@ .00 
Postpaid 
saeco OE cone Ro SACL Palestine 
q\ WOLMAN |] Geese ia Pictures in 
9h) PRONOUNCING | Ko 

CHILD'S BIBLE 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 


Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Prepared to hens to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid of 
which children can learn to proncunce the dif- 
floult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b . Specimen of Type . 
16 But Jé’sus called themuntohim, 
« Land said, ~ Suffer little children to 


French Morocco Leather, - 
roe tenrcrn: round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands pet pur- ~ $2. 00 
ple silk marker, gold titics.. 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under. special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, May 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses’ leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 


A collection of Essays express- 
ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun’. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


An old grouch had a son in Cornell. At 
the end of the first year the son ca 
home in high feather. He stood second in 
his class. “Second,” said the old man. 
“Second! Why didn’t you stand first? 
What do you think I’m sending you to 
Cornell for?” 

The young man returned for his second 
year, determined to win first place. At 
the end of the year he went home and an- 
nounced his standing to his father. The 
father looked at him a few minutes in si- 
lence, then shrugged his shoulders, and 
said: 

“At the head of the class, eh? Well, 
Cornell can’t be-much of a university, 
after all.”’—Hachange. 

ok * 

Mistress: “I’ve asked Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith to dinner at seven, Mary, but I 
think we’ll give them a quarter of an hour’s 
grace.” 

Mary: ‘‘Well, ma’am, I’m religious my- 
self, but I think that’s rather overdoin’ 
it!’”’—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Fortune-Teller: “I see large and shady 
figures in dark and troubled waters, por- 
tending grave financial loss—but stay, 
there is hope. A blaze of light from a 
thousand tongues of flame.”’ 

Client: “Can you see if we get away with 
the insurance?” —Hachange. 

* * 

“What’s happened to that nice lodger 
you had, Mrs. Brown?”’ 

“Oh, I had to get rid of him. Do you 
know, he told me he was a bachelor of arts, 
and I found out by chance he has a wife 
and family in another city.”—T%t-Bits. 

ee 

The Boss (who has just dropped in on 
the football game): “‘So this is your uncle’s 
funeral, Bob?” 

Office Boy (with great presence of mind): 
“Tooks like it, sir. He’s the referee.” — 
EHachange. 

* * 

Visitor: “What make is your nephew’s 
new car?” 

Old Lady (rather vague about such 
things): “I think I heard him say it was a 
wow.” — Humorist. 

x Ok 

Card in grocer’s window: ‘“‘We’ll give 
you credit. Just bring in an honest face.”’ 

One man went in to buy and produced a 
picture of Abraham Lincoln.—Selected. 

* * 

“T’m just crazy when I’m away from 
you.” 

“T know—out of sight, out of mind.”— 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Times are so tough this year that a lot 
of men are wearing their Christmas neck- 
ties.— Judge. 

* * 

The prize optimist these days is the pick- 

pocket.—Cincinnati Enyuirer. 
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Supports 


REV. HAZEL I. KIRK 
President 


MRS. WALTER R. CORLETT 
First Vice-President 


MRS. IRVING L. WALKER 
Seeond Vice-President 


MRS. JOHN M. FOGLESONG 
Recording Secretary 


MRS. SARAH W. RUSSELL 
? Corresponding Secretary 


The Women’s National 
Missionary Association 


of the Universalist Church 


Work in Japan, in North Carolina, 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace, and 
is itself supported by the sacrifice and 
loyalty of two hundred 


MISSION CIRCLES 
in the United States and Canada 


A score of New Fields are waiting 
for our help. We are waiting for 
your help. When every Universal- 
ist woman joins, new projects will 


leap ahead 


ALICE G. ENBOM, Executive Secretary 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MISS H. EOLA MAYO 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary 


MRS. PERSIS C. SHEDD 
Treasurer 


MRS. E. R. SAMPSON 
Literature Secretary 


MRS. MILO G. FOLSOM 
MRS. LEONARD E. THAYER 


MRS. MATTIE P. SCHONLAND © 
Trustees 


